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THE CATHOLIC DIMENSION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


by Jusrus George Lawier 


“I can think of no current book that would 
offer more appropriate and helpful material 
for public reading in seminaries and houses 
of study of religious communities than this 
volume.” Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, Professor of 
Church History in The Catholic University of 
America. $3.95 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Volume VI: Wolff to Kant 
by Frederick Copleston, S.J. 


The latest volume in this celebrated series de- 
scribes the philosophical movements in continental 
Europe during the eighteenth century. $4.50 


Volume |: Greece and Rome....... $4.00 
Volume Il: Augustine to Scotus ..... $4.50 
Volume Ill: Ockham to Suarez....... $5.00 
Volume IV: Descartes to Leibniz ..... $4.50 
Volume V: Hobbes to Hume........ $4.75 


lespecially for educators 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF 
An Introductory Course in Apologetics 
by Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A. 


In a language compatible with the experience level of high- 
school seniors and junior college students, Father Stanford has 
written a thorough and well-organized study of the traditional 
apologetics arguments. Supplementary readings are listed at 
the end of each chapter. A glossary, bibliography, and sev- 
eral fine illustrations add to the value of the text. 


Teacher's Manual $.90 Paper $1.95 Cloth $3.75 


READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY 
Volume |: From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt 
Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. 


A collection of primary source material in the history of the 
Catholic Church which will be of inestimable value to every 
teacher and serious student in the field. All of the material in 
this enormously useful source-book has been arranged in chro- 
nological and topical order, and the documents are placed in 
their historical setting with skillful introductions by Father 
Barry. Paper $2.95 Cloth $7.50 


CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLOGY 
Volume |: Questions in Fundamental Moral Theology 
by John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


In this volume the authors treat such subjects as human freedom 
and responsibility, sexuality, steady-dating, alcoholism, tran- 
quillizers, psychiatry and Catholicism, and contraception. 
“" . . it should be read by every priest and student of moral 
theology .. .” — Theological Studies. $4.50 
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PATROLOGY 

Volume Ill: Post-Nicene Literature 

by Dr. Johannes Quasten 

Libraries, scholars, all students of Patrology will welcome this 
long-awaited third volume of Dr. Quasten’s masterful introduc- 
tion to the writings of the Fathers of the Church. The arrange- 
ment of the material is superb; each group of writings is 
lucidly summarized, and is introduced in the light of the most 
recent findings of patristic research. $6.75 


THE PRIMACY OF CHARITY IN MORAL 
THEOLOGY 

by Gérard Gilleman, S.J. 

Translated by Andre Vachon, §.J. and William Ryan, S.J. 

“An eagerly awaited translation. This work is a profound and 


constructive contribution to the renovation of moral theology.” 
— John C. Ford, S.J. $5.50 


PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS 

by Hilaire Morris, O.S.M. 

A remarkable work covering the entire range of Logic, Meta- 
physics, Cosmology, and Psychology, Philosophy for Beginners 


makes available a scientific exposition of the entire field of 
Scholastic Philosophy. $3.95 


THE COLLEGE READING SERIES © 


READINGS IN THE HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 





Edited by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D. Volume 1! $2.25 
Volume II $2.25 

READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 

Edited by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., S.T.D. $2.25 

READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Gordon C. Zahn, Ph.D. $2.25 

READINGS IN ECONOMICS 

Edited by Richard E. Mulcahy, $.J., Ph.D. $2.25 


READINGS IN THE ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL! PHILOSOPHY 
Edited by James Collins, Ph.D. $2.50 
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TOPS THE FIELD IN EDUCATIONAL PAPERBACES WITH 
SOME OUTSTANDING TITLES IN THESE NOTED SERIES: 








and the humanities, phil- 
osophy, and history. General read- 
ers as well as scholars will find this 
series stimulating and highly in- 
formative. 











cal table, annotated bibliography, 
and complete index. Two titles 
now ready; fourteen others in 


preparation. 








dience among non-students and 
adults who find them extremely 
useful as authoritative aids to inde- 
pendent home study or review. 


UNIVERSITY The American Authors THE COLLEGE 
PAPERBACKS and Critics Series OUTLINE SERIES Everyday 
Well-rounded book-length intro- inci dilate et ita’ Handbooks 
A new project that pro- ductions to major American au- Cc 1ea8, - sag ann _ 
vides reprints and originals thors. R eves pt in oO reemecphetcomneicee Games, skills, and leisure time ac- 
f scholarly works in such American Literature source mate- have been indiepenssbte to tivities highlight this practical self- 
eae ed fi is iterate rial. Each title covers one author Ss students. They are enjoy- hel es. Topi as 
sg snes and his work and has a chronologi- ing an ever-increasing au- elp series. Lopics are present 


in clear, non-technical language; 
no scholastic preparation required. 











SELECTIONS FROM AMONG THE MORE THAN 195 
BARNES & NOBLE PAPERBACKS. (Write for com- 
plete list) 

ART, MUSIC, SPEECH 


( HISTORY OF ART (COS) $1.75 
[] INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC ae 
(0 HISTORY OF MUSIC (COS) $1.50 
(] SPEECH (COS) $1.50 
BUSINESS & ECONOMICS 
[] ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING —_, 
1 


[C0 BUSINESS LAW (COS) $1.95 
[] BUSINESS MANAGEMENT (COS) 


[C DICTIONARY OF ECONOMICS (EH) 
$1.95 


() MARKETING: An Introduction 
(COS) $1 
ENGLISH, LITERATURE, & DRAMA 
1 ENGLISH GRAMMAR (COS) $1.50 
( FORM AND MEANING IN DRAMA 

(UP) $1.95 
(1 NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (AA & C) 
$1.00 


(1 INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH 
POETS (UP) Ready Feb. $1.95 
OT. S. ELIOT’S THE SACRED WOOD 


(UP) $1.25 
[C) SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGIC HEROES 
(UP) 1.95 
(1) OUTLINES OF TUDOR AND STUART 
PLAYS, 1497-1642 (UP) $2.25 
C THOMAS WOLFE (AA &C) $1.00 
( LANDMARKS IN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE (UP) $1.25 


HISTORY & GOVERNMENT 
[1] AMERICAN HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
(COS) 2.25 
() HISTORY OF ENGLAND AT A 
GLANCE (EH) $1.50 
(C) POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION (UP) $1.50 
(C) GREEK POLITICAL THEORY (UP By ” 


(1 HISTORY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 
IN THE 16th CENTURY (UP) $1.95 

( HISTORY OF RUSSIA (COS) $1.75 

[) HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO 1865 (COS) 1. 


(0 HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
$1.50 


SINCE 1865 (COS) 
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(CD WESTERN CIVILIZATION TO 1500 
(COS) 1.95 
CD HISTORY OF EUROPE, wee: 


(COs) 
LANGUAGES 
[ FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS (EH) 


1, 
[CL] GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS ae 


( ITALIAN FOR BEGINNERS (EH ) in 
CO LATIN: Introductory Course Based 
on Ancient Authors (COS) $1.95 

(CO SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS (EH : ’ 
1.9: 


MATH & ENGINEERING 


(CO ALGEBRA (COS) 

(] ALGEBRA PROBLEMS WITH 
SOLUTIONS $1.75 

(C ENGINEERING DRAWING oo 

C0 ANALYTIC GEOMETRY (COS) $150 

(] COLLEGE GEOMETRY $1.95 

(] PLANE GEOMETRY PROBLEMS 


WITH SOLUTIONS (COS) $1.25 
(J PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY (COS) $1.75 


(CD LOGARITHMIC & TRIGONOMETRIC 
TABLES (COS) 1.00 
(CD COLLEGE MATHEMATICS (COS) 
1, 
(CD SLIDE RULE: How to Use it (EH) 
1 


CD STATISTICAL METHODS (COS) -— 
$1.75 


PHILOSOPHY & PSYCHOLOGY 


(0 CONCEPT OF MIND (UP) $2.25 

0 BAS!< LOGIC $1.50 

0 P¥ILWSOPHY: An Introduction 
(COS) $1.75 


(CD ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY (COS) 
[CO GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY —_, 4 


[) INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 


PSYCHOLOGY (UP) $1.95 
RECREATIONS 
() BRIDGE PLAYER'S DICTIONARY 
(EH) $1 


CJ 1001 WAYS TO CHECKMATE (EH) 


( CHESS FOR BEGINNERS: A Picture 
Guide (EH) $1.25 
(J HOW TO DANCE (EH) $1.00 
SCIENCE 
(J ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY 
Frohse-Brodel wall charts in 
miniature, printed in 8 colors. $2.95 


0 BIOLOGY, General (COS) $1.50 

(0 THE BOOK OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY (EH) $1.75 

(CD FIRST-YEAR COLLEGE CHEMISTRY 
(COS) $1.75 


(] CHEMISTRY PROBLEMS AND HOW . 

TO SOLVE THEM (COS) $1.50 

(1 GEOLOGY (COs) $1.75 
0 PHYsics (COS) $1. 
(0 QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS (COS) 
1. 


$1.95 


(C ROCKS AND MINERALS (EH) 
$1.75 


(J ZOOLOGY: General (COS) 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(0 ARCHAEOLOGY AND SOCIETY (UP) 
Ready Feb. $1.95 
(0 SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
FAMILY, 3 Vols. (UP) 
COLONIAL PERIOD $1.75 
INDEPENDENCE THROUGH THE 
CIVIL WAR $1.75 
CIVIL WAR, TO 1918 $1.75 
C PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY (COS) 
STUDY AIDS $1.75 
(C0 BARNES & NOBLE WORLD ATLAS 
(EH) 1.9. 
(0 COLLEGE ENTRANCE womens 
1.95 
(0 BEST METHODS OF STUDY (COS) 
$1.00 


USE THIS PAGE AS A CHECK LIST... MAKE YOUR 
SELECTIONS . . . TAKE OR SEND TO YOUR NEAR- 
EST BOOKSTORE OR TO BARNES & NOBLE, 105 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Rep eaeee e ee aere  e 


Please send books checked. Enclosed is 
m.o. to cover 
per book for postage 


cost of books pies 1 
and handling 


0 Please send complete paperback list. 


Name .cccccccccccccce eeeeseccccsece eeeces 
MBEEG st cecdvdemsicscs edeccccccecccccce ee 
City s.cce eeccvecsece Zone.... State........ 
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College 
Texts 

In 
Theology 


GOD AND HIS CREATION—Murphy, Donlan, Reidy, 
Cunningham. Volume I of the basic series is a scien- 
tific approach to God, the creation of the world and 
man. Following the intrinsic order of doctrine, this text 
presents the revealed evidence from Sacred Scripture, 
Apostolic Tradition and the definitions of the Church 
in a straight-forward manner, suitable for the maturing 
Catholic mind. 516 pp. $4.95 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE—Edited by F. L. B. Cunningham, 
O.P. Here is a text, Volume II of the basic series, whose 
wide scope brings within reach of every college stu- 
dent the entire complexus of moral theology. Included 
are chapters on man's destiny, human. acts, virtue and 
law—each treated in a theological manner, but in a 
simple, lucid style. Written by theologians who are 
cognizant of the modern Catholic’s increasing need for 
a more profound understanding of the truths of his faith, 
this book has been designed to help Christians every- 
where in their search for ultimate perfection. 

824 pp. $5.95 


CHRIST, AND HIS SACRAMENTS—Donlan, Cunning- 
ham, Rock. The third and final volume of the basic 
series, this book treats the Incarnation, Redemption, 
sacraments of the Church, and includes special chap- 
ters on the Mother of God, and the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Historical studies, graphs and definitions are 
additional pedagogical aids. 630 pp. $4.95 


TOWARD MARRIAGE IN CHRIST—Donlan, Cunning- 
ham, Rock. A subsidiary text on marriage specifically 
for college studénts, utilizing the scientific method 
proper to theology and employing knowledge gleaned 
from other sciences. 203 pp. Paper $1.50 


Please write for brochure describing 


COLLEGE TEXTS IN THEOLOGY 
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“I have to make a further change in my Confraternity MESSENGERS. Your program is so pop- 
ular we are getting almost 100% attendance at our weekly religion school...” 
Rev. Charlies M. Fagan, Quincy, Calif. 
“The Confraternity MESSENGERS seem to be one of the greatest aids for catechetical study.” 
Miss Joan Fisher, Hays, Kansas 
“The Confraternity MessENGERS and TREASURE CHEST provide such instructive and enter- 
taining material for the teacher in making the catechism lesson ‘come alive’.” 
Sister Ann Eugene, Halifax, Canada 
There are three separate editions of the Confraternity MEssencers specially prepared for 
N.Y teaching religion to boys and girls not attending a Catholic school. They are: Our LITTLE 
| j MESSENGER (grades 2-3); Junior CATHOLIC MESSENGER (grades 4-6); Younc CaTHOLIc MEs- 
i. SENGER (grades 6-9). The subscription rates for one semester are: 35¢, 40¢, and 45¢ per 
subscription when five or more of the same publication go to one name and address. 
tives ENTER YOUR SECOND-SEMESTER SUBSCRIPTIONS TODAY 
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\¢, 38 W. FIFTH ST. DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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Correspondence 





Unfettered Muse 


Epitor: I am delighted to be on tap for 
book reviews, and could not contain my 
joy at your request, as this effusion in the 
accent of my native Scotland may show. 


Address to an Eminent Ecclesiastic 
(after the manner of R. Burns) 


O Txov wha in New York dost dwell 
Mid cranreuch cauld an winds maist snell 
An snaw mair deep thanI mysel_ . 
Wad care tae doze in, 
I am richt glad tae hear ye’re well 
An no stark frozen. 


Your canty letter cam this morn 
Wi twa-three bills (a sicht forlorn); 
An though oor lives hae many a THORN 
Tae make us scunner, 
I'm truly proud tae ken I’m born 
For sic an honour. 


Me a reviewer! Whit a notion! 
Me sendin judgments ower the ocean! 
The prospect coups me wi emotion 
An gars me grue; 
I'll hae tae tak a Wuusky Potion 
Tae see me through. 


I hope that Lrt’ry Ep. o’yours 

Will no decide me feeble po’oers 

Are far ablow what his reviewers 
Scrieve for his pages; 

I wadna wish tae fill his ’oors 
Wi rantin rages. 


Tell him Ill try an no be blate; 
I'll hae opeenions in a spate; 
I'll write them doon early an late 
An I'll be brief, 
Wi epigrams sae delicate, 
Past a’ belief. 


I'll dae ma best tae bring nae shame 

Upon my REVEREND Sponsor’s name; 

Mine be the faut an mine the blame— 
I'll aye confess it. 

ScoTLaNpD For Ever! Nemo me im- 
pune lacessit! 


IsLaAy Murray DONALDSON 
Belfast, Ireland 


Polaris and Defense 


Eprror: As regards the missile protection 
rings which, as you mentioned in your 
Comment (12/17, p. 387), are being 
thrown around our population centers, I 
would like to add that the ascendancy of 
the Polaris-firing submarine makes a differ- 
ence in our defense picture. Much of the 
enemy’s missile fire would have to be di- 
rected against these hidden weapons, if he 
expected to have enough of his own coun- 
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try’s pieces left to pick up after he began 
an attack on the United States. 

The fact that these submarines can oper- 
ate far at sea where no concentrations of 
population exist is but one of the many 
reasons why I feel they are such a substan- 
tial element in the war-deterrent concept. 
Regrettably, the Polaris-firing submarine 
has received far less publicity than it de- 
serves. 

P. S. Coucn 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Tempo of Justice 


Eprror: 

Though I consider myself a “Wanderer 
Conservative” and hold Fr. Juniper Carol 
high on my hero list, I still must admit that 
my association with AMERICA is an enjoy- 
able and interesting one. 

I do feel, however, that you go astray on 
the issue of States’ rights and States’ re- 
sponsibilities. A case in point is your Dec. 
17 editorial on that topic. I will not quarrel 
with the goal of integration in education. I 
feel that anything less than equality of op- 
portunity for Negroes is reprehensible. I 
do take exception to your magazine accred- 
iting only the highest and most logical mo- 
tives to the U.S. Supreme Court while im- 
puting the most selfish and base as motiva- 
tion for the State legislators. 

I believe that the Negro’s rights—and the 
Negroes, too—are simple pawns in the strug- 
gle against centralization. I also believe that 
the court made a serious misestimate of its 
authority and its purpose in holding as it 
did in Brown v. Board of Education. The 
court subscribed to the central error of the 
post-1932 National Government—that of 
the “fast fiat.” 

The great reform necessary to assure the 
Negro his birthright will not occur by dic- 
tate of the Supreme Court. The lawless- 
ness will be prevented or punished, and 
rightly so. The question of school attend- 
ance for Negro children will be settled in 
favor of the Negro. The Southern Legisla- 
tures will retreat to inaction. When all of 
this occurs, what will have been accom- 
plished? Minute advances (?) in some areas 
of national life will have been offset by 
great losses in the more important area of 
human relations. The upheaval caused by 
the “Fast Fiat of 54” will cause Negroes to 
be thought inferior in 2064. 

Southerners know this, as do their lead- 
ers. Their legislators feel called upon to act. 
They join the battle to fight, not the ad- 
vance of the Negro, but the real menace of 


strong central government, which they see 
controlled to an ever greater extent by peo- 
ple who do some very odd things. They 
are fighting intangibles and abstractions in 
New Orleans. The Negro has become the 
target of opportunity. 

This situation can be blamed primarily 
on the misguided motives in Washington. 
I believe now that the case was heard and 
decided as a Cold War propaganda move, 
In short: “Look, world, see how we care 
for our minorities, albeit one hundred years 
late.” 

If this is so, then one of the intangibles 
is the inherent dishonesty of it all. At a 
time when American Negroes were register- 
ing real achievement in every sphere, the 
courts focused world attention on our South 
in a most unfair way. The real solution al- 
ready lay in the hands of the supposed vic- 
tim and he was fast unraveling it. It has 
now been deferred for fiftv or a hundred 
years. 

J. A. Parrirr 
Dover, N.]. 
[The Southern States could have avoided 
the Supreme Court decision altogether by 
giving the Negro the basic equalities which 
are his right as an American. Their die- 
hard unwillingness to do so persuades us 
that continued segregation was their real 
object, that resistance to centralization 
was only their ideological smoke screen. If 
the Negro has been made a pawn, the seg- 
regationists can blame themselves. 

Let us assume a humanly improbable sit- 
uation. If the South in 1868 had sincerely 
accepted the ideal of equality for the Negro 
and had asked the rest of the country for 
nothing more than time to get through a 
very difficult, necessarily long transition, 
can anyone believe that integration would 
be the crisis it is today? 

Southern racists have used the last hun- 
dred years (half our country’s history) to 
prove only that they have “learned nothing 
and forgotten nothing.” 

Seven of America’s editors have lived 
long in the South. They know that not all 
Southerners are segregationists, but they do 
not naively imagine that most Southern leg- 
islators “join the battle to fight, not the ad- 
vance of the Negro, but the real menace of 
strong central government.” As the record 
shows, these are not good, starry-eyed con- 
servatives. They want to conserve only one 
thing, their “way of life”—a euphemism for 
white supremacy and lasting exploitation of 
the ex-slave.—Ep.] 


A Teacher’s Lot 


Eprror: Concerning your query about a 
800,000 to 1 student-teacher ratio, in 
“Teacher in a Picture Tube” (12/17), 
who’s complaining? Teaching a large group 
is no problem, provided there are no at- 
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ftendance records, no examinations, no 
homework, no book reports, no term papers. 
The teacher's shibboleth of small classes is 
always predicated on the assumption that 
the teacher is expected to do more than 
teach. 

Let’s be honest. For every directive from 
college administrators concerning the need 
for high-quality teaching, there are pounds 
of paper issued to the faculty demanding 1) 
many, varied and stimulating quizzes; 2) 
punctuality in submitting final marks; 3) 
actuarial precision in explaining how said 
marks are determined; 4) assiduous compu- 
tation of latenesses and absences; 5) a 
quick eye to single out students who aren’t 
wearing shirts, ties and shoes. (It fascinates 
me that well-dressed students and empty 
libraries go together. But I digress. . . .) 

We might have fewer problems with ra- 
tios if we did some revamping of the whole 
educational process. Who needs 16 years of 
schooling? 

Reduce grammar school to six years and 
concentrate on a purposeful, thorough mas- 
tery of writing and computation. “Writing” 
would integrate the instrumental skills of 
reading, functional grammar and sentence 
structure. At the end of six years, the stu- 
dent would take an examination to deter- 
mine whether he knew the basic skills. If 
he fails, then give him a course in Driver 
Education or Motivational Cooking for one 
year to prepare him for a salaried occupa- 
tion. But please don’t send him to high 
school! 

High school would be a brief breathing 
spell of three years, with compulsory at- 
tendance in summer sessions, to perfect 
fluency in the reading, writing and speaking 
of at least one foreign language. There 
should be a high-caloried diet of history, 
literature, science and mathematics, and 
much creative composition. Since the stu- 
dent must learn to think before he goes to 
college, he should be introduced to philoso- 
phy during the high school period. 

If students survive tough comprehen- 
sives at the end of three years, send them 
off to a college where they will read the 
great books, attempt to solve the eternal 
problems, meet stimulating contemporaries 
(by this time we will have weeded out the 
exuberant, good-natured misfits whose most 
profound achievement is analyzing the com- 
plexities of dribbling on a finished floor), 
and benefit from the wisdom of professional 
students (presently identified as “profes- 
sors”). The college should be simply a con- 
venient meeting place for scholars and 
thinkers. 

After three college years the student may 
interrupt his education to pursue vocational 
training in law, medicine or business. At 
this departure point, give him a degree, if 
such is needed to impress the uneducated. 

(Continued on p. 488) 
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B.A. B.S. B.S. in ED. M.A. M.S. M.S. in ED. 


ALL COLLEGES FULLY ACCREDITED 
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(Continued from p. 487) 
But no solemn exercises and hollow speeches 
on leadership. 

I must confess a penchant for fantasy; 
but is the reality of present-day education 
more defensible? Colleges could really do 
worse than impress people with their vigi- 
lant devotion to the substance of true edu- 
cation. They could, for instance, have stu- 
dents major in remedial courses. 

Tuomas F. Maper 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


Facts for Decisions 


Eprror: Thomas P. Melady’s “Eyes on 
Africa” (12/17) made me shout for joy. 
I had just finished reading a newly re- 
leased “fact sheet” published by the For- 
eign Policy Association (345 E. 46 St., New 
York 17, N.Y.) in preparation for its com- 
ing “Great Decisions” discussion on “UN in 
Explosive Africa.” 

I hope all readers of AMErica who par- 
ticipate in the FPA discussion program will 
save Dr. Melady’s article for that purpose. 
The contrast is most revealing. We need 
more of the type of writing found in your 
Review to supplement the “Great Deci- 
sions” fact sheets. 

During February and March, thousands 
of groups throughout the country will use 
these sheets in discussing eight areas of 
foreign policy. The idea of such a program 
is most praiseworthy. Yet, to my mind, the 
new preparatory material, like that of last 
year’s program, leaves out much. Not 
enough is furnished about the real Soviet 
aims in the world arena; not enough is said 
about our real goals. 

During the next two months, the press, 
radio and TV will undoubtedly run features 
to correspond with the eight topics under 
discussion in “Great Decisions.” Could you 
not carry articles on these subjects like the 
wonderful one on Africa? 

(Rev.) BERTRAND J. Rapp 
Louisville, Ky. 


Mission Sunnort 


Eprror: Blessings on Fr. Daniel T. Rice, 
S.J., for his letter (10/15, p. 59) in defense 
of us “remote-control” missionaries. I am 
fed to the teeth with the condescension of 
some ivory-tower dwellers toward those 
who give only money to the missions. Many 
hours of tension and tedium are endured 
to earn that money, even in the best of 
jobs. My faith convinces me that God 
recognizes the sacrifices behind our offer- 
ings, even though some of His servants do 
not. 

To change the subject, may I take issue 
with Prof. Howard Talley’s recent letter 
(12/24-31, p. 418) about the position of 
The Word in your Review. In busy weeks, 
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that column is often all that I have time to 
read in AMerica. I like knowing that I can 
find it just by opening the last page. This 
is truly a case where the best is saved for 
the last. 

Mary Pauta Woops 
Roselle, N.J. 


Christians in Mid-East 


Eprtor: In your Dec. 17 issue you carried 
critical comments on the persecution of 
Christians in Sudan. It seems that some 
Arab countries have launched a war against 
Christianity, a phenomenon which is evi- 
dent not only in Sudan, but also in Nasser’s 
Egypt. 

In November, reports told of an increas- 
ing number of incidents ‘n which the gov- 
ernment of Colonel Nasser attempted to 
interfere with the normal operation of 
Christian educational institutions. Accord- 
ing to one report, Bishop Alexandros Scan- 
dar said in a recent sermon in Cairo: 
“Whatever the administrative vexations, no- 
body will stop Christianity from remaining 
in this country and even prospering.” 

The Italian news agency, Agencia Diplo- 
matica, reported from the Vatican last Sept. 
16 as follows: 

It is the view of the Vatican that the 
Catholic schools in the U.A.R. are ex- 
posed to a hostile attitude from govern- 
mental officials and supervisors. Some 
of the measures adopted by the gov- 
ernment have caused serious reper- 
cussions and some schools have been 
forced to close their doors and conse- 
quently have been nationalized by the 
Egyptian government. In addition, 
Christian religious institutions from 
which these schools have derived most 
of their financial needs have been 
also confiscated by the Egyptian au- 
thorities. 

M. A. PALMQUIST 


Washington, D.C. 


Why Not Tax All? 


Eprror: I found the article “Mrs. Rudkin, 
Taxes and Investment,” by Fr. Benjamin 
L. Masse (12/10), extremely interesting 
and informative. I did not believe that the 
success described was possible. 

At the risk of being unfair to Fr. Masse, 
I would like to carry his reasoning one step 
further. It seems that taxation is too low 
rather than too high. The Federal Govern- 
ment'’s slice of the pie, or rather, the loaf, 
was not big enough to reduce the Rudkins 
down to proper size. After all, are not all 
men created equal? 

The success of Mrs. Rudkin shows what 
can be accomplished in the free enterprise 
system. She was able to make a fortune in 
spite of high taxation. Yet, the extent of 
her success can rarely be realized by others. 
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Therefore, I believe that Fr. Masse’s citing 
of the Rudkins as to what can be done un- 
der the present system of taxation is rather 
far-fetched. Is he afraid that the Federal 
Government will not be able to pay for all 
of Mr. Kennedy's promises? There is no 
need to worry about lack of funds since 
“we owe it to ourselves.” Does Fr. Masse 
really believe that a lower rate of tax nec- 
essarily results in lower income from taxes? 
When the experts gather to determine 
the effect of taxation on incentive, they 
should not consider the exceptional cases. 
Only 100-per-cent taxation could have hurt 
the Rudkins. 
LEONARD CALEGARI 
Burlingame, Calif. 


More on Tithing 


Epitor: We were surprised to learn that 
AMERICA is unfamiliar with the custom of 
tithing in Catholic parishes. Do you know 
the pamphlet by Fr. Duane Theobald, our 
pastor here in Divine Redeemer parish, Yes, 
I Tithe (Our Sunday Visitor Press, 10¢; 
$6 per 100)? 

Many parishes in the Denver Archdio- 
cese now tithe. It is strange to note that 
most skepticism toward the practice comes 
from priests, who doubt that people will 
give ten per cent. However, it was God 
Himself who first asked for tithes. We may 





presume that He still will aid the generous. 
(Mr. AND Mrs.) BERNARD GAGNON 
Denver, Colo. 


That They May See 


Epitor: As I read “Tapes on Loan” in a 
recent On All Horizons (12/17), I recalled 
a wonderful book, Beauty for the Sighted 
and the Blind, by Allen H. Eaton, with a 
foreword by Helen Keller. Mr. Eaton be- 
lieves that “while blindness is one of the 
most severe human handicaps, it is in no 
way an impairment of the mental and 
spiritual resources of the individual.” He 
notes that blindness “leaves intact the well- 
springs through which the highest intellec- 
tual and spiritual heights can be attained.” 

For a sighted person the book is lovely 
to look at, with many illustrations of beau- 
tiful objects. The author’s approach for the 
blind is through the sense of touch. The 
Chinese, of course, have always cultivated 
the pleasure of the sense of touch as well 
as those of fragrance and sight. 

Mention of fragrance also reminds me of 
the great work being done by the Herb 
Society of America, and other garden 
groups, in establishing gardens for the 
blind. In these, fragrant plants are culti- 
vated and marked with labels in Braille. 

MartuHa G. STEARNS 
Exeter, N.H. 
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Current Comment 





Inauguration Day 


The weeks between election and in- 
auguration were busy and purposeful. 
Scarcely stopping to catch its breath, 
the efficient team which conducted the 
campaign turned its energies to fashion- 
ing a government. For Cabinet posts 
and key policy-making positions, hun- 
dreds of names were carefully sifted. 
Task forces were set to work analyzing 
a dozen major problems and preparing 
policy recommendations. With the full 
cooperation of the outgoing President, 
the delicate operation of changing the 
White House guard went smoothly for- 
ward. Nothing was being left to chance. 

As the President-elect prepared to 
take his place beside Mr. Eisenhower 
for the inaugural ride down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the public had the assur- 
ance that perhaps never before had a 
new Administration come to power bet- 
ter prepared to govern. Even the oppo- 
sition press wrote approvingly of most 
of the choices for high office. Such a 
Republican war horse as_ columnist 
George Sokolsky exhorted his public to 
give the new Administration a fair 
chance. As the climactic moment 
neared, an air of good feeling prevailed 
in Washington. Mr. Eisenhower's gra- 
cious, if difficult, acceptance of the 
Democratic victory, together with Mr. 
Nixon’s magnanimous gesture when, as 
Vice President, he announced to Con- 
gress the official election results, con- 
tributed to the friendly atmosphere. 

Such was the background as _ this 
week, amid domestic doubt and world 
crisis, John Fitzgerald Kennedy as- 
sumed the killing burden of the Amer- 
ican Presidency. On this occasion we 
can think of no more fitting prayer than 
that almighty God may guide and 
strengthen the 35th President of these 
United States. 


Secularist Strait Jacket 


A recent decision of the Vermont Su- 
preme Court deserves close scrutiny and 
sharp criticism. 

South Burlington, Vt., has hitherto 
had no public high school (one is now 
under construction). Vermont law says 
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that if a town does not furnish public 
education, it must provide education at 
some other school selected by the pa- 
rents of students from a list approved 
by the State. Under this law, South Bur- 
lington paid the tuition of a number of 
students in two Catholic schools, Rice 
Memorial H.S. and Mt. St. Mary Acad- 
emy. 

Last year a local taxpayer brought 
suit to stop the payments on the ground 
that he was being taxed to support re- 
ligious institutions. The State Supreme 
Court, on appeal, has agreed and de- 
clared that the payment of tuition to 
sectarian schools violates the First 
Amendment. 

We find this decision alarming. The 
South Burlington school board explained 
that tuition payments were made, not 
to support religion, but to aid parents 
who were obliged by law to send their 
children to school and had no public 
school to which to send them. The 
court in effect said, send them to any 
school you wish, so long as it is secular. 

In other words, when it comes to the 
common benefits provided by the State 
for its citizens, religious schools and the 
parents who wish to use them are legal 
pariahs. We see a secularist strait jacket 
being fashioned for education. Vermont 
has just clamped on another buckle. 


Mandate for de Gaulle 


French President Charles de Gaulle 
will not have to carry out his threat to 
resign. The long-awaited referendum on 
Algeria has resulted in a sweeping ap- 
probation of the de Gaulle policy of self- 
determination for the last of France’s 
North African dependencies. 

Particularly impressive were the re- 
sults of the voting in metropolitan 
France. True, there were abstentions. 
Nevertheless, 75.25 per cent of those 
who went to the polls voted Yes to a 
plan that would set up an autonomous 
Algerian regime which, in turn, would 
pave the way for ultimate self-determi- 
nation by the people of Algeria. 

Algeria itself did not match this ma- 
jority. That, however, was to be ex- 
pected. The European settlers, deter- 
mined as ever that Algeria remain 


French, voted a resounding No. Some 
40 per cent of the Muslim population 
failed to turn up at the polls, no doubt 
for fear of reprisals at the hands of 
the rebel National Liberation Front 
(F.L.N.). Despite these abstentions and 
the No votes cast by the Europeans, the 
French leader won 65.4 per cent of the 
votes—a solid enough majority. 
President de Gaulle now has a popu- 
lar mandate to end the Algerian war on 
his terms. Slowly he has brought the 
French people to recognize the inevi- 
tability of an independent Algeria. He 
must still convince the European settlers 
in Algeria that they are fighting for a 
lost cause. The rebel] provisional govern- 
ment must still be made to realize that 
they can trust the French Chief of State. 
Indeed, the hardest part of his task 
still remains. But he has already accom- 
plished what would have been deemed 
impossible two years ago. Algeria’s fu- 
ture no longer looks quite so dark. 


Belgian Agony 


For more than a decade, the Belgian 
economy has lagged behind the vig- 
orous industrial recovery of Western 
Europe. The Congo debacle, while not 
in itself a mortal setback, dramatized 
the need for drastic reform. The gov- 
ernment of Premier Gaston Eyskens, 
who heads a coalition of Catholics and 
Liberals with 59 per cent of the votes 
in Parliament, proposed to attack the 
malady along orthodox economic lines. 
It sponsored a bill that would increase 
taxes, cut social security benefits and 
offer incentives to private investment. 
This antagonized the Socialists, who 
saw in the crisis a chance to promote 
public ownership and investment. Out- 


‘manned in Parliament, the party re- 


sorted last Dec. 20 to the revolutionary 





Coming... 


Did you know that Americans 
‘spend literally millions of dollars 
each year on golf, swimming, 
hunting and other pastimes? Thea- 
tres and restaurants take other 
millions of dollars. Look for a 
provocative article in AMERICA 
next week on the booming recrea- 
tion industries by Pror. JAMEs E. 
KENNEY, of the Department of 
Economics of Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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and ugly weapon of the general strike. 

Last week, despite stout Government 
resistance, the strike, which was marred 
by violence, was still being maintained. 
What is now at stake, however, is not 
merely the fate of an economic reform 
bill, but the whole make-up of the Bel- 
gian state. To the issue of socialism vs. 
private enterprise has been added the 
old, smoldering issues of Walloon vs. 
Fleming and anticlerical vs. Catholic. 
The Socialists are talking ominously of 
a federated Belgium in which Flanders, 
the Brussels region and the Walloon 
South would coexist under a loose fed- 
eral regime. 

To such insurrectionary lengths have 
the Belgian Socialists, the most Marx- 
ist Socialist party in Western Europe, 
brought the little kingdom. It is hard 
to say at this distance whether or not 
Premier Eyskens’ complex reform bill 
favors the rich at the expense of the 
poor, as the Socialists charge. What can 
be said with confidence, however, is 
that any pretensions Belgian Socialists 
have to the democratic label are com- 
pletely fraudulent. 


The Church in the Congo 


Though the Congo is seething with 
political unrest, the Church has been 
left substantially free to carry on its 
work. That is the gist of an NC news re- 
lease datelined Leopoldville, Jan. 5. 

The first weeks of Congolese inde- 
pendence in July, 1960 were uncertain 
days for the Church. Today, virtually 
all the missionaries who were forced 
out of their posts by mutinous troops 
and rampaging tribesmen have long 
since returned to their work. The threat 
of communism that hung over the 
Congo six months ago now seems to 
have receded except in areas of Oriental 
Province, stronghold of Patrice Lumum- 
ba supporters. With very few excep- 
tions, Congolese priests have been able 
to keep clear of intertribal feuding. 

The Church has prospered in the 
Congo. One-third of the nation’s 14 mil- 
lion people are Catholic. The mission 
schools have earned Catholicism the re- 
spect and good will of the majority of 
Congolese. The Union of Congolese 
Workers, with 60,000 members, is the 
nucleus of a labor movement which 
functions on Christian principles. The 
Church’s training program in home eco- 
nomics and civic duties has helped im- 
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measurably to raise the status of Congo- _ paperback libraries in 75 areas served _ in the field, we cannot be content mere. - _ 
lese women. by the U.S. technical overseas missions. ly to refurbish its material sheen. trial in 
The future of the Church is, of course, The price of the books will be kept to Let libraries on technical assistance bles el 
bound up with the outcome of the polit- a minimum so as to encourage wide in- be multiplied; but at the same time let " P sie 
ical struggle which has racked the coun- _ terest in the fields of technology, indus- books that will get to the roots of our i: ai 
try since independence. Extreme nation- trial and scientific research, economics “way of life” be increasingly included Dilattie 
alists, at the moment out of the politi- and the like. In this way, an editorial in overseas paperback libraries. If we a 
cal picture, have made no secret of in the New York Times states approv- may mention a book without seeming os m. 
their intention to eradicate the missions ingly, the people of the areas will be _ to be politically partisan, it would seem 2 aad 
as a vestige of colonialism. The Church, “learning about a better way of life.” that what with all the attention the we d - 
then, has a stake in a sane solution to However, for one inhabitant of world, and especially the underdevel. a et 
the many problems which beset thishar- the underdeveloped areas who can oped world, will be focusing on Presi- ‘ay 
ried land. read about “technological development,” dent Kennedy, his admirable Profiles in Th Va 
there are thousands who, if they can Courage would be one book that ought a i 
Paperbacks Overseas read at all, would certainly profit in- to be given anyone interested in know. a : 
finitely more by reading books more ing what has made this country great, ae 
Working on the unassailable thesis genuinely concerned with a better way estos 
that a prime necessity for the underde- _ of life. Too many thousands in the strug- What Became of the Nazis? KE : re 
veloped countries is education, the ling nations already have an image of na 
Technical Aids Branch of the U.S. In-_ the United States as a country to be Any incident in Germany remotely ie 
ternational Cooperation Administration admired only for technical know-how, suggesting a revival of nazism or anti- ng A 
has embarked on a wise course. It has and though it is true that that image Semitism is sure to get ample coverage a . | 
set up a program to establish complete has dimmed because of Soviet advances __in the U.S. press. Public opinion is ex- “ pe 
governn 
e e e e man et 
——Boom in Catholic Writing bil ox 
state of 
I IT IS TRUE that the quality of books written number of titles, 53; Newman Press, which had the ahs 
depends to a large extent on the education of _ topped the list for the past six years, was next with ation of 
the authors, then the recently released figures on 52 titles, followed by Doubleday (with all its hand, th 
Catholic publishing in this country speak in com- _ affiliates) with 50; Dujarie with 45, Sheed & Ward problem 
forting terms of the results of Catholic education. | with 38. Twenty-three publishers each with ten Some fc 
It is true, of course, that not all great writers have _—_ or more titles accounted for 540 works. The total bad _— 
been equipped with a Ph.D., but it is nevertheless | number of publishers issuing Catholic works also high pos 
a fact that, granted some native talent, education set a record: 169 firms in 1959, but 181 in 1960. the side 
does prepare a man to write well and significantly. Two noteworthy facts emerge from this sum- ly,” say 
Well, then, the more Catholic education deepens _ mary. First, interest in Catholic books continues to Swastika 
and advances in this country, the more we can _ burgeon. More Catholics are reading (not remark- —- 
expect to welcome writing nourished by that edu- _able in itself, for there are more Catholics to do the : 
cation. And that is precisely what is happening. reading), and more firms are interested in servic- Tito ai 
If it weren't, we'd be impelled to ask even more ing that market (and this is notable, for a growing 
anxiously than we currently do: “What’s wrong _ proportion of these firms is not specifically Catho- The r¢ 
with our education?” lic). Second, the percentage of works translated is between 
The annual statistics released by Eugene Will- declining. Of the 941 books published in 1960, style reg 
ging, director of libraries at the Catholic Univer- 239 were authored in foreign languages, as com- en 
sity of America, show that in 1960 the publication pared with 202 out of 843 in 1959. There is nothing cacatan 
of Catholic trade books (defined as “books by untoward in the fact that a good proportion of creet nef 
Catholic authors, regardless of contents, or an Catholic reading available in the United States months | 
acceptable book on a Catholic subject, regardless | comes from abroad—that is one aspect of the real slavia be' 
of authorship”) rose in 1960 to a record total of Catholicity of such reading matter; but it is to be the Com1 
941. The figure for 1959 was 853, and for 1958, expected that as education comes to flower, one of Tito. 
726. A large proportion of the growth was at- the blooms would be native Catholic authorship. On Oc 
tributable to expansion in the paperback field: That is exactly what is happening. try prese 
226 titles appeared in 1960 as against 154 in 1959. Catholic educators in this country can be grate- governme 
(An article by Fr. Gardiner on the significance of ful to the devoted labors of Mr. Willging, which terms of 
the Catholic paperback field will appear in the annually provide us with the facts and figures on ences. A 
January 15 issue of the New York Times Book Re- __ which optimism for future growth in Catholic. manded \ 
view. ) writing can be soundly based. ing of ¢ 
Bruce Publishing Company issued the largest Haroip C. GARDINER religious 
a newspa) 
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tremely sensitive about the future course 
of the German people. The forthcoming 
trial in Israel of Adolf Eichmann, Ges- 
tapo officer once in charge of rounding 
up six million Jews for the extermina- 
tion camps, will no doubt increase this 
sensitivity. 

Exaggerated alarm based on tragic 
experiences of the past can be as harm- 
ful as heedless complacency. Both can 
lead to a dangerously wrong estimate of 
the evolving political situation in Ger- 
many. A recent brief study, entitled 
The Vanishing Swastika (Regnery. $1), 
provides a balanced and dispassionate 
sifting of the facts and figures about 
nazism in the Federal Republic today. 
The booklet was written by Christopher 
Emmet and Norbert Muhlen, with the 
research assistance of Marcia L. Kahn. 

The authors (whose names are famil- 
iar to AMERICA readers) have no diffi- 
culty establishing the basic anti-Nazi 
and antiracial stands of the German 
government and the mass of the Ger- 
man people. The elections, the various 
polls among adults and youth, and the 
state of public opinion as expressed in 
the press—all point to a genuine repudi- 
ation of the Nazi system. On the other 
hand, the report does not minimize the 
problems inherited from the Nazi era. 
Some former Nazis with a particularly 
bad record have managed to achieve 
high posts. Others remain hopefully on 
the sidelines. “Gradually, but decisive- 
ly,” say the authors, none the less, “the 
Swastika is vanishing from West Ger- 
many.” 


Tito and Religion 


The road to even a provisional peace 
between the Church and a Communist- 
style regime is difficult and, in some 
cases, perhaps impassable. World opin- 
ion is now awaiting the outcome of dis- 
creet negotiations that for the past four 
months have been going on in Yugo- 
slavia between the Catholic bishops and 
the Communist government of President 
Tito. 

On Oct. 8, the 24 bishops of the coun- 
try presented a memorandum to the 
government in which they outlined 
terms of a possible settlement of differ- 
ences. Among other things, they de- 
manded wider possibilities for the teach- 
ing of catechism, freer circulation of 
religious literature, the right to publish 


a newspaper and the restoration of some 
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> COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, Dallas, Pennsylvania Y 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Econom- 
ics, Music, Nursing, Education, Secretarial Science. 


> COLLEGE OF SAINT MARY, Omaha, Nebraska 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Econom- 
ics, Medical Technology, Medical Record Science, Nursing. 


> MERCY COLLEGE, Detroit, Michigan 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Econom- 
ics, Medical Record Library Science, Medical Technology, Nursing, Occupa- 
tional Therapy, Radiological Technology. 
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> MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Medical 
Technology, Psychology. 


> OUR LADY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Econom- 
ics, Medical Technology. 


& SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE, Chicago, Illinois 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Laboratory 
Technology, Nursing. 


> SALVE PEGINA COLLEGE, Newport, Rhode Island 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Elementary and Secondary Education, Home Econom- 
ics, Nursing. 


> MOUNT ALOYSIUS JUNIOR COLLEGE, 


Cresson, Pennsylvania 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Medical and General Secretarial, 
Merchandising, Occupational Therapist Aide, Pre-Laboratory Technology. 


For further information concerning individual colleges write to: 
Director of Admissions 
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confiscated Church property. The bish- oodhy 
a O a DD oa A Rye ops also asked to be guaranteed against = . 
oe arbitrary and restrictive interpretations dA ” 
of existing laws by local Red officials. wg 
In return, the Catholic prelates showed 7, 7 
E>. themselves prepared to recognize for- a 
Oped mally the Tito regime as the legal au- a ae 
a -amins oes Bie Conducted thority in the country. They even of- " fe 
id sie th a by the fered, according to reports, to recognize, the ligt 
1841 ax ; ae, Jesuits as a basis of negotiation, the 1953 law —"s 
on religious organizations, which they a s 
7 have hitherto opposed. 
CAMPUS DIVISION CITY HALL DIVISION This peace initiative came from the a Docto 
Fordham Road, New York 58, N. Y. 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. s 
bishops. There are those who say that, 
on the side of the Yugoslav Communists, Expan 
FORDHAM COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LAW the ideological purists resist the idea of — 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS SCHOOL OF EDUCATION concessions to religion. The key, how- a sta 
AND SCIENCES ever, remains in Tito’s hands. He is Dicaias 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SCHOOL OF BUSINESS Chief of State, Premier, supreme mili- Whitake 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES nas oremenei rag ey een ss 
unchallenged leader of the party. If he 
SCHOOL OF GENERAL STUDIES SCHOOL OF SOCIAL wants peace with the Church, he can — 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY SERVICE bring it about. 
RUSSIAN STUDIES 134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL SUMMER SESSION Christianity Today ] 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, write to Admissions Office, Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. London Spectator columnist Cyril ti 
Ray recently told the story of a Catholic as 
hangman who refused to grant his wife 
a divorce. To Mr. Ray, the man’s atti- St 
tude seemed a complete reversal of vi 
{ ¢LLLILLZZLLZZZ LZ LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LEZ Chr i sti an v alu es, an d h e won d ere d i ts 
N N “what some people think Christianity is ec 
N N about.” fre 
N N A Catholic, Quentin de la Bedoyere, sp 
N ' \ then wrote in to remark: in 
N St. Joseph Ss Col lege N What a pity that Mr. Ray did not fa 
N N esa ae — ago = 
N . N when he would have had the op- | 
\ Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women \ portunity of exposing that tei st 
N N “4 — in ai esr — it 
N ; A N t. Paul taught quite positive | 
N Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy \ that capital canines a sea ss 
N N cised by the state, in a legal man- és 
N N ner, could be justified (Rom. 13: W 
N seh N 1-4). He also taught, vile heretic, 
N Degrees in liberal arts, elementary N that divorce was forbidden, not on ed 
N d ‘ers whacetion N his authority, but on Christ’s (I lar 
N tis aad N Cor. 7:10-11). St 
\ \ Mr. Ray replied: be 
N , N I still wonder what some people int 
N On Lake Sebago 2! mi. from Portland N think Christianity is about. This is as 
N N only what a curiously reactionary th 
N Fees — $1300 N sort of Roman Catholicism is about fid 
N N —taking the life of "mg fellow man, te 
N N and denying freedom to your fel- . 
N N low woman, your brother and sister an 
N NO. WINDHAM, MAINE N _ in Christ. -" 
N N Which is to say that St. Paul was a pea 
\ N curiously reactionary sort of Roman 
IIIT Catholic. We are hap P y ? of course, to <a 
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have the great apostle on our side. We 
recall, too, that an even greater authori- 
on the meaning of Christianity said 
bluntly that divorce followed by remar- 
riage is adultery (Mark 10:1 ff.). 

Mr. Ray’s theological opinions doubt- 
less are of no great moment. But we 
take occasion to express our wonder at 
the light way in which he dismisses tra- 
ditional Christian doctrine as un-Chris- 
tian. Humpty Dumpty (“Words mean 
what I want them to mean”) is not yet 
a Doctor of the Church. 


Expansion in Ireland 


How is dear old Ireland and how does 
she stand? No longer is she the most 
distressed country, according to T. K. 
Whitaker, Permanent Secretary of the 


Irish Republic’s Department of Finance. 
True, since the establishment of the 
Irish Free State in 1922, the population, 
always small, had declined by a quarter- 
million to 2,898,000 by 1956. In large 
numbers Irish youth has emigrated in 
search of employment. But, Mr. Whit- 
aker believes, the country now stands 
on the verge of an industrial develop- 
ment that will create jobs, raise living 
standards and keep the Irish home. 
Almost four out of ten Irishmen still 
live and work on the land. Agriculture 
is the static part of the Irish economy. 
Its output has increased only 12 per cent 
since 1929, and the number of people 
engaged in it has steadily declined. 
But in the past 35 years the number 
of industrial workers has almost doubled, 
and industrial production has tripled. 


In the past two years, 83 enterprises 
giving work to 3,000 persons have 
started operations. Thirty-five factories 
are under construction, many of them 
being erected by American, British, Ger- 
man and other foreign firms. 

The rate of economic growth in Ire- 
land since independence has been lower 
than that achieved by other European 
countries despite the destruction suf- 
ered by the latter in World War II. But 
the Irish are the world’s best-fed people; 
they have virtually eliminated slums, 
and they spend two-thirds of their na- 
tional budget on social services. In 1959 
their economic growth rate jumped from 
a sluggish average of less than one per 
cent to three per cent. If they can hold 
that momentum, the Irish have a bright 
future. 





—A Welcome to The Way 


AVE YOU EVER wished for a thoroughly up- 
H to-date periodical about living the spirit- 


ual life amid the opportunities of our 
times? For one addressed to laymen and laywomen 
as truly as to clergy or religious? 

To be just that is the aim of The Way (31 Farm 
Street, London W 1. $5 per year), a quarterly re- 
view of Christian spirituality scheduled to make 
its first appearance in January, 1961. It will be 
edited by Jesuits in England who want to draw 
from all ancient or modern sources and schools of 
spiritual doctrine. It will seek to give guidance and 
inspiration to the growing number of educated 
faithful who desire to live the spiritual life intelli- 
gently and vigorously, and in close harmony with 
the thought-currents which the Holy Spirit is stir- 
ring up in the Church today. As its title indicates, 
it hopes to point out the way to live richly with 
the life of Christ, “the way, the truth and the life.” 

This periodical will be truly international in its 
outlook. Its editors are Europeans (Frs. James 
Walsh, William Yeomans and Philip Caraman, 
editor of The Month), but it has advisers in many 
lands: Australia, Canada, Ireland and the United 
States. Among them, in Rome, is Fr. John L. Swain, 
Vicar General of the Society of Jesus. Stimulating 
editorials in the January issue clearly reveal this 
international scope. Fr. Martin C. D’Arcy describes 
a shifting of emphasis in spiritual direction within 
the past century. Formerly souls were urged to 
fidelity to the Church’s doctrine and laws. Now 
they are encouraged to cultivate the life of grace 
and to participate in the corporate life of the 





Fr. Ganss is chairman of the Department of Clas- 
sics at Marquette University in Milwaukee. 





Church, which is the Mystical Body of Christ ex- 
tending Himself through the ages. Consequently 
more and more of the faithful now long to achieve 
the full potential of spiritual growth which these 
opportunities proffer. Now is “the acceptable time” 
for the Church to encourage this longing as Frs. 
Paul Crane, Walter M. Abbott, and J. Philip Glee- 
son respectively explain for England, the United 
States and Australia. 

Each issue will be centered around one problem 
or theme of spiritual living. For example, with Ash 
Wednesday coming on February 12, The Way for 
January devotes four articles to modern Christian 
living in Lent. In April, as Easter draws near, the 
theme will be Christian joy; in July, the annual re- 
treat; in October, with Advent approaching, the 
function of Christian hope. Each issue, too, will 
carry short “Scripture Readings” with a commen- 
tary to facilitate meditative reading, a “Spiritual 
Vocabulary” to explain terms often poorly under- 
stood, and “Recommended Reading” which will 
give critical surveys of more noteworthy spiritual 
literature. 

The present writer was privileged to read the 
typed copy of the first issue. He found himself 
charmed by the positive and constructive ap- 
proach. We have here a literary periodical of re- 
flection and interpretation, rather than a journal of 
highly documented research. But this is the prayer- 
ful reflection of highly competent writers who 
have done exacting research on other occasions, 
and through it have schooled themselves to accu- 
racy and depth. Hence their interpretations and 
opinions quickly win our confidence. We wish the 
new review welcome and success. 

GeorcE E. Ganss, S.]. 
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Washington Front 





DEBATE, YES; OBSTRUCTION, NO 


O DECISION has been reached at this writing in the 

biennial effort to change the Senate rules to reduce 

the danger of filibusters. The third major move against 

the filibuster in the last five years was once more made 

possible by the ruling of Vice President Richard M. 

Nixon that the Senate may modify its own rules by 
majority vote at the beginning of a new Congress. 

The Senate operated with no limitation on debate 
from 1806 to 1917. Prior to 1806, debate could be 
stopped whenever the “previous question” was called. 
When the membership of the Senate was less than half 
its present size, a simple majority controlled the length 
of debate on any issue. 

Filibusters did not immediately develop after this 
early change in the Senate rules. According to Franklin 
L. Burdette, the leading authority on the history of the 
filibuster, the first real attempt to use unlimited debate 
as a means of defeating legislation came in 1863. This 
effort was broken up by a doubtful maneuver of the pre- 
siding officer, who, during a brief pause, called for the 
vote so quietly that those conducting the filibuster were 
unaware of the action until they discovered that a new 
question was before the Senate. They protested but to 
no avail. 

In the years that followed, minorities in the Senate 
resorted more and more frequently to the filibuster 
either to delay or to kill action which the minority op- 


On All Horizons 


posed. In 1893 there occurred the longest filibuster on 
record when a minority held the floor for 46 days. 

In 1917 the Senate adopted Rule XXII with its pro- 
vision that debate could be ended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Senate present and voting. With slight 
modifications this rule still holds. Only four times since 
1917 has cloture been successfully invoked. 

On a number of occasions the majority has given up 
its position on controversial legislation in order to enact 
other essential measures. In the unusual instance of the 
1960 Civil Rights Act the minority ultimately relented 
in order to avoid arousing the majority, which later 
might take away their filibuster weapon. 


Serious proposals to change the rules are not intended 


to destroy useful debate. No one who understands the 
Senate’s pride in its freedom of debate and its sense of 
its standing as a great legislative body believes that 
reforming Senators intend to regiment themselves or 
their colleagues. Their proposals are intended to take a 
veto from the hands of a minority. Compromises will 
not cease simply because the minority no longer has a 
special club to wield against the majority. Indeed, a case 
can be made that the power of a majority to limit debate 
would increase the sense of responsibility of both the 
majority and minority. 

Woodrow Wilson argued in 1884 that the Senate “is 
valuable in our democracy in proportion as it is undemo- 
cratic.” He saw no such value in a filibuster in 1917, 
when he backed the first successful effort to break the 
power of a Senate minority. Wilson’s second position 
seems wiser than his first. So long as full discussion is 
allowed, there seems no reason to grant any minority 
veto power over legislation. HowarD PENNIMAN 


neutralist or uncommitted countries: the 
virtually free distribution to philatelists 
of Soviet-bloc stamps. A volunteer 





group is now gathering canceled U.S. 





RECOGNITION « The “specialized 
movements” of the lay apostolate in the 
United States, comprising the Young 
Christian Students, the Young Chris- 
tian Workers and the Christian Family 
Movement, recently achieved affiliation 
with the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. These groups now form an offi- 
cial unit of the NCWC Dept. of Lay 
Organizations. 


EDUCATIONAL QUOTES « Unobtru- 
sively there has appeared on the market 
a remarkably complete sourcebook of 
papal statements since 1800 dealing 
with education. Papal Teachings: Edu- 
cation is a translation of one of the vol- 
umes in a series prepared by the Bene- 
dictines of Solesmes. Five detailed in- 
dexes are the most distinctive and valu- 
able feature of this handy. reference 
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book (St. Paul Editions, 50 St. Paul’s 
Ave., Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, Mass. 
Cloth, $5; paperback, $4). 


SING-A-LANGUAGE «° It is fun to 
sing songs in a foreign language, as well 
as a painless way of learning or teaching 
it. We have heard, and enjoyed, a pair 
of 33% LP records (12”) just out, Let's 
Sing Songs in French and Let’s Sing 


‘Songs in Spanish, which incorporate a 


new approach (Ottenheimer Publishers, 
Inc., 4805 Nelson Ave., Baltimore 15, 
Md. $4.95 each, at record shops and 
book stores). 


STAMPS ANDCOMMUNISM «* Some 
months ago Ernest A. Kehr, world trav- 
eler and stamp editor of the N.Y. Her- 
ald-Tribune, called attention to a little- 
noticed Soviet cultural offensive in the 


stamps for free distribution in Africa 
and Asia. Those who feel “inspired to 
help should write to “Freedom Stamps,” 
220 W. 42nd St. (614), New York 36, 
N.Y. 


LITURGY THEME « “Bible, Life and 
Worship” has been selected as the 
theme of the 1961 North American 
Liturgical Week scheduled to take place 
Aug. 21-24 in Oklahoma City. 


YOUR LENTEN MASS « The Cal- 
vary Guild, Inc., of 1532 Sedgwick St., 
Chicago 10, Ill., has in stock a four- 
page leaflet, “The Infinite Value of the 
Holy Mass.” We are informed that the 
guild is prepared to supply free copies 
on request, in any quantity that can 
be put to good purpose. Churches and 
schools please note. R.A.G. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF CAMPUS 


AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES 
spotlights 


STUDENT INFLUENCE ON COLLEGE CHARACTER 


College 
0 


The Holy Cross 


In 1959, Dr. Edward D. Eddy, Jr., then Provost of the University of 
New Hampshire, published impressive results of a study entitled: College 
Influence on Student Character. Formative elements in the intellectual and 
moral growth of the student in a variety of collegiate situations were probed 
and assayed with profound insight. 

The other side of the picture: STUDENT INFLUENCE ON COLLEGE 
CHARACTER has yet to be so thoroughly probed. HOLY CROSS has much 
to offer such a survey: she draws her present student body from 35 states 
and 9 foreign countries. This national and even cosmopolitan character of the 
student body, its openly demonstrated sense of Christian commitment, and its 
dedication to all the Liberal Arts—the Humanities and the Sciences—frame 
and fashion the best features of HOLY CROSS COLLEGE today, as it has 
for her 117 years. The MEN OF HOLY CROSS make her proud and grateful. 
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JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) ..... LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco .LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

RNa CUMIN CLIOUIUON © i055 <b 05 5080's Cd plee wceadeewe LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

pos da tecwacen ees eeeeuaess.s LAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-En-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 


LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-A ROTC 


MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) . ............... LAS-G-AROTC 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 

Holy Cross College (Worcester) ....LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 

MICHIGAN 

University of Detroit 
AS-A-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst College (Kansas City) ........... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 


The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) ......... LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) ....... LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sy-A ner ATT 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse) .. .............005- AS-C-IR 
OHIO — 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) ..... LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-AE-G-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 

University of Scranton .............2s008 LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ............. LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Pe NO oo oo. tie Bain Sa Gdidsicnviees connraavedeevenba LAS 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) ............ AE-C-D- 


DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT- $p-Sy-AROTC-NROTG 





St eS 
E-17 
KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 

LAS Arts and Sciences MT Medical Technology 
AE Adult Education M Medicine 
A Architecture Mu Music 
Cc Commerce N ees 
D Dentistry P Pharm 
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Editorials 
Cuba in Chains 


A Two YEARS of struggling to get clear of “im- 
perialism,” Cuba now finds itself almost totally en- 
slaved. The process moved inexorably forward during 
the first weeks of 1961. Thus on January 6 the Francis- 
can biweekly La Quincena, the last publication which 
condemned the government's leftward drift, was seized. 
That same day a government decree stopped the issu- 
ance of exit permits to all persons on the island, whether 
Cubans or foreigners, except U. S. citizens. Soldiers 
occupied a church in Havana that day, too, and three 
seminaries in outlying towns. 

From the international point of view, of course, the 
United States’ rupture of diplomatic relations with Cuba 
on January 3 was of greater significance. Our country 
had ample justification for its action. In the past two 
years Fidel Castro has missed no occasion to exacerbate 
the tensions between our two countries. The last straw 
was his ukase giving the United States 48 hours to re- 
move all but eleven persons from its embassy. He al- 
leged as his motive the espionage activities of Ameri- 
cans there, but the more likely explanation is that he 
was irritated by the continuing flow of refugees from 
Cuba—principally to the very country he so vilifies. 
Almost one hundred thousand have already come to our 
shores; a thousand or more were applying each week. 
To turn attention from his domestic woes, Castro has 
been crying to the world that an armed invasion is 
“imminent” from the United States. This has served to 
keep nerves on edge at home, and Raul Roa, Castro’s 
Foreign Minister, brought the charge before the Se- 
curity Council on January 3. He could produce no proof 
for the accusation, however—as he had none last July, 
when he made a similar charge to the UN. 

Anyway, diplomatic relations have now been broken 
off between Cuba and our country, and Castro is left 
to his febrile, invasion-tense masses. The island’s econ- 
omy is in a bad way. Despite a serious shortage of dol- 
lars, Major Guevara, Minister of Finance, admitted 
recently that 4 million tons (well over half the total) 
of Cuba’s 1960 sugar crop are going to the “Socialist 
world” for political reasons—and presumably not for 
dollars. Cuban morale is shattered, too. As Soviet tanks 
rumbled through the streets of Cuba’s cities and towns 
to repel the “invasion,” many people indoors cursed the 
day the Communists came. Cuban today hates Cuban 
as never before. 

How tragic a pattern the Communist takeover of 
Cuba has followed! Back in 1959, after his victory, 
Castro promised Utopia: free elections; liberty of press, 
radio and TV; and justice more honestly dispensed than 
it had been under the corrupt Batista regime. In January 
of that year, Fidel was Cuba’s savior. His slightest wish 
was law, and in the euphoria of liberation he might 
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easily have put through any reforms he desired. But 
little by little it dawned on Cubans that a Communist 
blueprint was being imposed on their island. It doesn’t 
matter now whether Fidel is a Communist, any more 
than it matters whether Khrushchev, in his heart of 
hearts, is one. Those will be interesting questions for 
doctoral theses some day. But what is all-important, 
tragically so for Cuba, is the fact that the bearded heroes 
of the 26th of July armies, now purged and replaced by 
men of more pliable stuff, have been cheated, that their 
revolution has been prostituted and sold on the block 
to Moscow. 

Cubans, in exile or still in their homeland, are not the 
only ones infuriated by Castro’s treachery. In the United 
States, too, we rejoiced in the hard-fought victory of the 
barbudos who whipped Batista. We, too, looked for- 
ward to a new era for Cuba. But we have seen Fidel 
systematically betray the island to an alien ideology, 
to an anti-Christian code, to a tradition that contra- 
dicts all that was best in Cuba. If there were injustices 
done in Cuba by USS. interests, we Americans wanted 
to see those wrongs righted. Our record in the Philip- 
pines proves that we have no imperialistic aims. But 
now, apart from the threat to our own security which 
a Communist foothold in Cuba represents, we are sad- 
dened by the Cuban people’s loss of independence. 
That is what both Vice President Nixon and President- 
elect Kennedy had in mind when in their pre-election 
debates they expressed a determination to forestall, in 
one way or another, the rape of Cuba. Please God, it 
may still be possible. 


Two Views on Laos 


| gcnaa more distressing than the open Communist 
intervention in the Laotian civil war is the inability 
of the United States, Great Britain and France to ar- 
rive at a common policy in the crisis. A few weeks ago 
we appeared to veer toward the British and French po- 
sition. After an initial reluctance, we agreed to con- 
sider the possibility of a negotiated political settlement 
under the supervision of the long-ago discredited Inter- 
national Control Commission on Laos. Basically, how- 
ever, we remain as far apart as ever on the causes and 
the solution of a tragic situation that could easily plunge 
the world into another Korea. 

What we may presume to be the British view has 
been spelled out in a lengthy article in the January 7 
issue of the London Economist. There, much to our 
amazement, we read that American and Russian inter- 
vention are equally responsible for the Laotian civil 
war. The United States, writes an Economist correspon- 
dent, should have allowed Laos to go its own way as 
a neutral state instead of attempting to force its political 
leaders to choose between communism and anticom- 
munism. American diplomats, the Economist argues, 
are still living in the feverish post-Geneva period of 
1954 when the late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was denouncing neutralism as immoral. The Americans, 
according to the Economist, 
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though often willing in diplomatic exchanges to 
support the proposition that Laos ought to be neu- 
tral, in practice have given Laotian politicians, 
whatever their personal qualities, encouragement 
or discouragement according to the strength or 
weakness of their anticommunist credentials. Not 
for Laos the successful practice of neutralism, or 
the acceptance of aid, say, from Communist or 

Western countries alike, as Prince Sihanouk has 

done in Cambodia. 

This view of the Laotian problem assumes far too 
much. It assumes, for example, that the Communists are 
as dedicated to the preservation of Laotian neutrality as 
the British expect us to be. Moreover, it glosses over 
the presence of a strongly entrenched Communist move- 
ment (the Pathet Lao) within Laos. The Pathet Lao 
has been in open rebellion since 1954 when, according 
to the Geneva agreement, it was allowed to retain con- 
trol over the country’s two northernmost provinces. 
Neutralism may fit such nations as India and Ceylon. 
It may even fit Cambodia. At the moment, however, it 
remains an impossible ideal for Laos. 

Nevertheless, as a State Department White Paper, 
issued on January 7, points out, three times since 1958 
Laos has publicly proclaimed its desire to be a Cold 
War neutral. Despite the aid we have been pouring into 
the country, we have not disapproved. The fact is that, 
as Laos has made progress toward stability, the Reds 
have intensified their guerrilla activity. Evidence that 
they have been receiving the open military support of 
the Soviet Union in recent months is incontrovertible. 
The Communists, not the United States, have made an 
issue of Laotian neutrality. 

The British and French would like to see a negotiated 
truce in Laos. So would we. But Laos must have a 
realistic settlement. It is ridiculous to hope for a neutral 
Laos if its government is half neutral and half Com- 
munist or pro-Communist. This is likely to happen once 
the International Control Commission (Canada, India 
and Poland) seeks a political settlement. There must 
be some other way. 


Bishops’ Fund Appeal 


B* way OF preparing ourselves for the bishops’ annual 
Laetare Sunday appeal for the world-wide char- 
itable activities of Catholic Relief Services-—NCWC, we 
might prayerfully ponder some figures taken from the 
semiannual report of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Despite reams of publicity, we have the 
impression that most Catholics—and most Protestants 
and Jews as well—have little idea of the extent of the 
operations of the so-called voluntary relief agencies 
abroad. 

During the first six months of 1960, the 57 voluntary 
agencies registered with the ICA’s Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid distributed more than $144 
million worth of food, clothing, machinery, drugs and 
whatnot to needy people and institutions the world 
over. Of this staggering total, Catholic Relief Services 
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accounted for $60.3 million, or approximately 40 per 
cent. CARE came next with $22.2 million, followed by 
Church World Service (Protestant) and the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, with $14.5 and 
$14.3 million respectively. Lutheran World Relief was 
credited with $8.8 million and Hadassah with $6.9 mil- 
lion. 

Our religious groups and charitable organizations can 
justly feel a sense of satisfaction over this record. Lest 
they be tempted, however, to the sin of the Pharisee, 
they might with profit to their souls recall that about 
two-thirds of this spending represents the value of 
ocean freight and surplus foods provided by the Gov- 
ernment. Catholics ought to know that their direct 
monetary support to Catholic Relief Services (that is, 
exclusive of the dollar value of the clothes they con- 
tributed ) amounted last year to about $7 million. That 
doesn’t compare very well with the $10 million German 
Catholics contributed in 1960 to Misereor—the German 
bishops’ agency for foreign aid. This year the Germans 
expect to surpass that figure, and they almost certainly 
will. A little holy American rivalry would seem to be in 
order here. 


The Beat Majority 


monn 20 million Americans attended a first-rate class 
in political science, skillfully taught by TV reporters 
Edward R. Murrow and Bill Leonard, on Jan. 5. That 
is the estimated number of viewers who saw all or part 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System’s one-hour CBS 
Report, “Our Election Day Illusions: The Beat Major- 
ity.” Since those who need to shed their illusions about 
how we are governed are numbered in the millions, CBS 
has done a valuable public service. 

The heart of the problem is the apportionment of 
representation in the State Legislatures. Almost two- 
thirds of the “:merican people now live in cities and 
metropolitan areas. But under antiquated systems of 
representation, the greater number of State legislators 
is still elected by the rural areas and the small towns. 
The rural minority thus governs the urban majority. 
Since the State Legislatures draw the boundaries of 
Congressional districts, the rural vote is also overrepre- 
sented in the national House of Representatives. We 
therefore have in the United States what Sen. Joseph 
Clark of Pennsylvania calls a “beat majority.” 

In Iowa a citizen of a small county has effectively 17 
times the voting power of a citizen of a heavily popu- 
lated county. In California 13,000 rural citizens have as 
many State Senators as 4 million city dwellers. In Ver- 
mont, the town of Landgrove (pop. 49) has one repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature—and so does the city 
of Burlington, with a population of 35,000. 

How does this happen? As population shifts into met- 
ropolitan areas, political boundaries and numbers of 
representatives remain unchanged. Areas with static or 
declining populations consequently are vastly over- 
represented and hold political power over the growing 
areas. 
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As a matter of democratic principle, this imbalance WI 
























































in the representation of the people is wrong. But the rocke 
practical issue is between those who represent the ede 
needs of the rapidly growing parts of the country monl 
(“liberals”) and those who represent the more static happ 
parts (“conservatives”). It is largely a question of will- Rarel 
ingness to spend public money to meet the social needs Th 
of metropolitan America. regre 
Because of rural dominance in the Legislatures, State tion t 
governments often ignore or frustrate the efforts of the esc : 
cities to cope with urgent problems of slum clearance, egotis 
tax-structure reform, relief of traffic congestion and im- do-g¢ 
CONVENT AND ACADEMY provement of commuter service. This situation produces — 
the very decline of States’ rights which conservatives it’s al 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION profess to deplore. Failing to get the help they need word 
from State governments, the cities turn to Washington fright 
for aid. The dreaded Federal octopus feeds upon the | = ™Un 
FERDINAND, INDIANA stubborn resistance of State Legislatures to urban de- Italy. 
mands. revolt 
The integration crisis currently rocking New Orleans, The 
and the one we may expect next fall in Atlanta, are both than | 
xi related to the overrepresentation of the rural counties being 
5 . in the Louisiana and Georgia Legislatures. As Ralph ogee 
| h McGill, publisher of the Atlanta Constitution, points 
| St. J ohn F 1s19€r out, it dhes roughly 177 votes in Atlanta to squad the safe 1 
= voting power of one voter in rural Chattahoochee tachec 
= Co llege County. And that is why, even if Atlanta is willing to ones 
- integrate, the Georgia Legislature will not let it do so. shoulc 
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5 A COLLEGE OF ARTS, review the constitutionality of Tennessee’s legislative ae 
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5 mark the beginning of a long-overdue political revolu- “er 
> Under the direction of tion across the land. gradu 
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N°? ONE was surprised to observe recent televised yew 
surveys of the past year’s news focus on the _ 
smoldering Southern school troubles. For some time But th 
EMM ANUEL America has had to comment on this distressing national , “ 
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ee remarks evoked harsh rejoinders. It was alleged that we Le 
FULLY ACCREDITED LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 3, were rocking the boat. Of course we were. £ 
FOR WOMEN > No student of social dynamics imagines that racial ea 
justice in our country will come about serenely, without L 
pon strenuous exertion. The problem is not simple, nor does hi “ 
aiessieeadied ES _it exist in a pure timeless vacuum. Were green-colored sale 
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status and power symbols, conceivably they would have 
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reasons neither subtle nor hard to uncover, many white a 
RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT STUDENTS people resent the Negro. Long ago the historian Tacitus | S"Y Jk 
pointed out that we hate those whom we've harmed. 23 1903 
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Why do we instinctively dislike having the boat 
rocked? For the same reason that we resent having to 
get out of bed in the morning. The status quo is com- 
monly more comfortable, especially when one’s status 
happens to be that of privilege and vested interest. 
Rarely do those that enjoy all advantages want change. 

The mood of many self-styled conservatives (who 
regrettably often mask as “moderates” ) is that of opposi- 
tion to anything being done about anything. Hard as it 
may be to cure, theirs is a state easy to diagnose—bleak 
egotism. “Let the ‘bleeding hearts’ grieve away; the 
‘do-gooders’ are only dupes; the Louisiana Legislature 
is no worse than the pressure groups on the other side; 
it’s all so exaggerated.” So wrote one of our readers. The 
words may be new, but the line is familiar. It is 
frighteningly like the status-quo clichés of pre-Com- 
munist Russia, pre-Nazi and pre-Fascist Germany and 
Italy. The easy way made the way easy indeed for 
revolution. 

There are historical moments when nothing is riskier 
than playing safe. If the world were at peace and not 
being increasingly polarized into two camps; if com- 
munism were not armed and aggressive; if nations were 
on remote planets and not just minutes apart; if, as our 
safe friends like to imagine, we were living in a de- 
tached, 18th-century ideal world—then, in terms of 
self-interest, they would have a point. In that case we 
should struggle to arouse them, as Christians, with 
moral principles. We would remind them that we are 
our brothers’ keepers, that in Christ there is neither 
colored nor white, that He wants us to be one as He and 
His Father are one, that our American bishops have 
vigorously condemned racial segregation, deploring “a 
gradualism that is merely a cloak for inaction.” 

Neutralism in the international order we recognize 
today as naive or worse, and we tend to agree with 
Dante when he consigns neutralists to their special spot 
in hell. How different, really, is neutralism in the urgent 
matter of racial injustice? 

Surely prudence and moderation are always in order. 
But the time is short. When you are caught in a swamp, 
you can’t get disentangled without energetic, purpose- 
ful pirogue-rocking. 


Legacy of a Liberal 


Ss” LEviTAS, for 30 years the guiding spirit of the New 
Leader, who died January 3 at the age of 66, rested 
his program on real and not merely doctrinaire liberal- 
ism. Under his editorship, this weekly Socialist-oriented 
review avoided all illusions in its estimate of the Soviet 
danger. 

Born in Kiev, in the then Czarist empire, Levitas 
early joined the Mensheviks. This was the group which 
in 1903 broke with the Bolsheviks because of its convic- 
tion that socialism should come about only by peaceful 
and democratic means. Down the years, Levitas’ views 
on Marxism mellowed greatly, but his bona fide dedica- 
tion to the values of democratic dissent grew stronger. 
The country can use more of his kind of liberalism. 
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The Years Ahead 
George Kelley 


as the first Catholic to occupy the White House 

presents him and his fellow Catholics with an 
historic opportunity. They are not equally well prepared 
for it. 

It is impossible to recall that any other layman has 
been placed in a situation which will enable him, single- 
handed, to confound so many enemies of the Church 
and to disprove so many canards against her by the 
simple process of merely doing his duty. It will be done 
under difficulties. 

The times are not easy, and they are not likely to 
become much easier. Mr. Kennedy will be subjected to 
publicity such as he never has known before. He will be 
news as no other President has been: he is the youngest 
man elected to the office, he has an attractive young 
wife whose very manicures will be in the Washington 
columns, and he has a young family whose croups and 
colics and scratched noses are likely to make front-page 
photographs. He has given notice that he regards his 
worship as a private matter, but no other President 
has succeeded in this respect, and it is not likely that 
the first Catholic President will escape cameras when 
he goes to Mass, when he receives Holy Communion. 
It will be a marvel if he escapes them when he goes to 
confession. 

Every President must accept the fact that a certain 
number of opposition newspapers will carp at him. Mr. 
Kennedy’s actions and decisions will face not only the 
hostile limelight of old-guard Republican papers, but 
of a whole rabble of anti-Catholic publicists as well. 
He must have resigned himself long ago to this sort of 
criticism; otherwise he would not have gone through the 
campaign. 

Mr. Kennedy has trained himself for the position he 
holds. His fellow Catholics are like a swain who sud- 
denly finds himself accepted after years of courtship. 
They must reorient their thinking: they no longer are 
second-class citizens, unworthy to have one of their 
number in the White House. Even Republican Catho- 
lics who opposed Mr. Kennedy’s election—and there 
were many, of course—must take some satisfaction in 
seeing the religious barrier broken. But Catholics, Dem- 
ocratic or Republican, must not preen themselves on 
that fact. It was not their doing. 


T= ELECTION of Senator John Fitzgerald Kennedy 





Mr. KELLEY, a veteran Ohio newspaper man, wrote “A 
Time for Keeping On of Shirts” (Am. 9/24/60) when 
the religious issue was being most hotly debated during 
the recent Presidential campaign. 
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No matter whether David Lawrence predicted a 
“Catholic shift” from Republicanism (he overlooked the 
fact that many Catholics voted Democratic as a matter 
of tradition until Mr. Eisenhower headed the Republi- 
can ticket), or what the other savants may say, the cold 
figures show that it was the Protestants of the United 
States who elected Mr. Kennedy. Even if every Catho- 
lic voter, in some unconceivable mass hysteria of big- 
otry, had cast his ballot for the same man, that man 
could not have been elected without the support of at 
least one-third of the non-Catholic voters of the country. 

Shortly before election, U.S. News & World Report 
carried a table listing the 18 States with “more than 
average” Catholic population, ranging from Rhode 
Island with 60.4 per cent Catholics down to Montana 
with 22.8. Of these 18, eleven States gave their electoral 
votes to Mr. Kennedy; seven were in the Nixon column. 
If the “shift” be studied in the light of 1948 (the only 
election since 1928 in which a dominant personality did 
not throw party alignments badly out of kilter), we find 
that Mr. Kennedy received 127 electoral votes which 
had gone Republican in 1948, all in States with substan- 
tial Catholic populations. Mr. Nixon received 132 elec- 
toral votes from 15 States which had gone for Truman 
in 1948, and these included three of the heavily Catholic 
States (Montana, Ohio and Wisconsin), along with 
some Bible Belt States such as Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Oklahoma. 

In all this shifting, certain of the Southern States 
which had been the theatres of some of the most bitter 
campaigns of bigotry withstood the anti-Catholic at- 
tacks and remained in the Democratic fold. Florida was 
one of the States which Mr. Truman had carried in 1948 
and which went Republican in 1960, but Florida had 
been much more strongly Republican in the Eisenhower 
elections than it was in 1960. Furthermore, there has 
been a steady immigration to Florida from the North, 
and presumably a substantial share of the immigrants 
were Republican, so that Florida’s defection from South- 
ern tradition appears to be based much more on politi- 
cal and economic allegiances than upon bigotry. 

First of all, then, on the basis of the mathematics 
behind the events of November, exuberance does not 
become us Catholics. We can and should be pleased 
that the old taboo has been exorcised. If we can claim 
any credit for this achievement, it is only to the extent 
that our actions have helped to convince our fellow 
Americans of the falsity of the anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda. 

How ridiculous it is to suppose that there will be a 
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rush of job-hungry Catholics to the rectories to get their 
pastors or even their bishops to recommend them for 
public office. Besides, Mr. Kennedy is far too sound a 
public servant to risk his Administration by appointing 
second-raters merely because they happen to be Catho- 
lics. It is a healthy sign for the nation as a whole that 
in the speculation about the new Administration, there 
has been little mention of religion. A Catholic who has 
nothing more than his religious affiliation to offer when 
he is seeking any job, private or public, is insulting the 
judgment of the prospective employer and is despoiling 
his Church. He is putting his faith on the same footing 
as a lodge or a college fraternity. This may be harmless 
enough in manipulating the ephemeral eminences of 
campus life, but in the words of some anonymous sage, 
“It’s a helluva way to run a railroad!” 


I was most obvious that in selecting the members of 
the new Cabinet Mr. Kennedy gave no more weight 
—perhaps even less—to religion than have his prede- 
cessors. It has been fairly general practice to have one 
Catholic in the Cabinet. The one Catholic named to the 
Kennedy Cabinet has proved so far to be the most con- 
troversial of the appointments, and the designation of 
Robert Kennedy as Attorney General has brought criti- 
cism even from Kennedy supporters. 

It has seemed strange over the years than in the 21.5 
per cent of the population which is Catholic, a President 
could not find more than one man qualified for a Cab- 
inet job. The fact that even a Catholic President-elect 
appointed only one Catholic may cause some examina- 
tion of conscience. Are we not producing outstanding 
laymen? A prominent Catholic educator not long ago 
blamed our universities for failing to turn out their 
share of Einsteins. The students of today seem to hold 
more promise, but the crop of the last twenty to forty 
years apparently was not a superior product. 

Something of the same situation appears also in 
Supreme Court appointments. There should have been 
more than six Catholic lawyers, in all our history, who 
were thought qualified for that exalted bench. Yet, even 
now, with an incoming President who should have a 
broad acquaintance among Catholic professional men, 
the speculation about the next Supreme Court vacancy 
has focused principally upon the able Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff, a Jew. We have ample basis for confidence that 
Mr. Kennedy will base his appointments upon capacity 
and not creed. 

It is incumbent upon influential Catholics, then, not 
to let their influence be used for unworthy aspirants. 
A pastor was approached a few years ago by a parish- 
ioner whom he knew only casually; the man asked 
for a letter to a prominent Catholic in the hope of get- 
ting a job. The priest declined, and the parishioner 
asked, “Why not? You know him very well, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” was the blunt reply,.“much too well to send him 
someone I don’t know.” 

If there has been discrimination against Catholics in 
the past, that fact does not justify discrimination in their 
favor now. The victim of discrimination suffers injustice 
but no disgrace; it is the one who practices discrimina- 
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tion who is that much less a man, who dares not let the 
light shine upon his doing. If we defend pro-Catholic 
prejudice by saying we are just reacting to anti-Catholic 
prejudice, we reduce ourselves to the level of the bigots 
we complain of and bring shame upon our Church. 

As time goes on, the false foundation will fall out from 
under the old canards. The “Catholic militia” will not 
seize control and make America Catholic by force of 
arms. Pope John XXIII will continue his serene reign in 
his Vatican City rather than move in with Jack and 
Jacqueline. It will become apparent that the Catholic’s 
civil allegiance to Vatican City amounts to no more than 
the average Ohioan’s civil allegiance to the District of 
Columbia. The questions of aid to parochiai schools and 
distribution of birth-control information, if they come 
up at all, will be hashed out in Congress and come to the 
President’s desk only if the Protestant majorities in the 
two houses send them there. 

The hierarchy of the Church will go on holding its 
annual meetings and issuing its annual statements on 
this subject or that, but it would seem very safe to pre- 
dict that the episcopacy will be even more reluctant 
than it has been in the past to enter current contro- 
versies. It was said during the campaign that Catholics 
might well expect to win more favors if Mr. Nixon were 
in the White House than they would under Mr. 
Kennedy, for a Catholic President would be inclined 
to bend over backward to avoid the appearance of 
favoritism. It is not likely that the prelates will be less 
prudent. 


oo commentators remarked after November 8 
that Mr. Kennedy would have won by a landslide 
if it had not been for anti-Catholic voting. Whether that 
is true must be left to the experts’ analysis of the returns. 
This anti-Catholic sentiment, of course, violates the 
ideals and principles embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, but it is not so 
foreign to America as we would like to believe. These 
hatreds came here with the religious fugitives who 
founded most of the British colonies. Only Rhode Island, 
under Roger Williams, offered complete liberty of 
conscience. Even Maryland, when it was founded by 
the Catholic Calverts, opened its doors only to those 
who professed faith in Jesus Christ—and when changes 
in English politics upset the control of the colony, even 
Maryland forbade Catholic worship. Equal citizenship 
for Catholics was slow in coming. It was only in 1844, 
for example, that New Jersey permitted Catholics to 
vote. It is no wonder, then, that overcoming these ha- 
treds has been a slow task. Much Catholic sweat has 
gone into the building of this country; much Catholic 
blood has been shed in its defense. Now both are vindi- 
cated by the fact that the country has elected a Catholic 
to lead it. 

Leo Egan, of the New York Times, wrote last spring 
that his study of elections in several Catholic areas 
indicated that “after the fact that a Catholic could be 
elected was established, the religions of the candidates 
ceased to be a factor in how Catholics voted, even in 
States where they constituted the largest single religious 
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group in the electorate.” If this is true, the Kennedy 
victory has dulled the edge of the Catholic issue for 
all time. 

The job is not done. We face the paradoxical task of 
keeping our shirts on, as has been said before [See Mr. 
Kelley’s America article so entitled, September 24, 1960, 
p. 700 ff.], and of taking them off. We must keep them 
on lest we regard any criticism of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration as arising from bias rather than from an 
honest difference of opinion. We must take them off 
because as Catholics as well as Americans we are eager 
to see the nation progress under this Administration. 


At the same time, we must take advantage of the 
opportunities for educating those who have campaigned 
against us. Except for the idiot fringe, and those who 
agitated for profit’s sake, the anti-Catholic campaigners 
were ignorant rather than malicious. The Rt. Rev. James 
A. Pike, Protestant Episcopal bishop of California, wrote 
recently about bigotry, saying: “One can hate, blindly 
and unreasoningly, only what one does not know.” We 
now have an unparalleled opportunity to be known. The 
old “religious issue” was badly wounded on November 
8. In the next four years we can do much to make that 
wound mortal. 





The Court Judges 


Robert F. Drinan 


N DECEMBER 7 and 8, 1960 the U. S. Supreme 
O Court heard oral arguments in the first Church- 
State case to come before the nation’s highest 
tribunal since 1952. During the five hours allowed for 
argument the full bench manifested its grave anxieties 
over the Sunday laws called into question in four com- 
plex cases arising in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. Although it is always risky to draw infer- 
ences from the tone or the content of the questions of 
Supreme Court Justices, it seemed to this fascinated 
observer that the court indicated clearly its feeling that 
any decision tampering with the nation’s Sunday laws 
would inevitably lead to a long series of litigations and 
controversies all across the country. (See Am. 6/6/59 
and 1/9/60.) 

The issue in the Sunday-law controversy that seemed 
to emerge from the Supreme Court arguments as the 
central problem was the question of whether a State 
can designate any one day each week as a common day 
of rest. There was total agreement that the State could 
and should regulate the number of uninterrupted hours 
and days a person may work. But can the State desig- 
nate a specific day when all persons (with certain ex- 
ceptions ) must refrain from work? And, if so, can this 
day be Sunday? 

No Catholic group filed a brief in the Supreme Court 
Sunday-law cases. A broadly based alliance of Jewish 
organizations joined by the officials of the 330,000 mem- 
ber sect of Seventh Day Adventists has entered battle 
with the Attorneys General of three States, the AFL- 
CIO National Federation of Retail Clerks and the or- 
ganized merchants of Pennsylvania and elsewhere. 

Four distinct problems are involved in the four cases 
before the Supreme Court: 

1. The Massachusetts case raises the issue of how far 





Fr. Drinay, s.J., dean of the Boston College Law School, 
is the author of many legal articles in this Review, in- 
cluding “More on the Sunday-Law Struggle” (1/9/60). 
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Sunday Laws 


a State is required to grant exceptions to its Sunday 
laws to Jewish merchants who close on Saturday but 
who desire to open on Sunday in order to sell kosher 
food to Orthodox Jews. 

2. Both Pennsylvania cases involve a highway dis- 
count store named Two Guys From Harrison which sells 
clothing, furniture, etc. In one case the proprietors are 
Orthodox Jews; since they must desist from labor on 
Saturday, they claim the right to open on Sunday be- 
cause otherwise the State penalizes them by “establish- 
ing” the Christian religion through its Sunday laws. 

3. The second case does not involve Orthodox Jews, 
but simply asserts that Two Guys From Harrison has the 
right to remain open seven days a week because a) Sun- 
day laws are such an unconstitutional “establishment” 
of the Christian religion that those injured by such laws 
have standing to challenge them; and b) a statute 
prescribing any one day of rest in seven for all em- 
ployed persons goes beyond the police power of the 
State with respect to the regulation of an adequate num- 
ber of “days off” for its citizens. 

4. The Maryland case, which involves one Margaret 
McGowan, centers on an attack upon a Maryland law 
which restricts the sale of certain items on Sunday un- 
less such sale is made near a beach. 

Let us analyze some of the issues in these four cases, 
the decisions in which will surely have an enormous 
impact on American Church-State relations and the fu- 
ture of the nation’s attitude to Sunday laws. 

The Supreme Court indicated by its questions on De- 
cember 7 and 8 the ignorance which it shares with the 
American people about kosher food. Justice Potter 
Stewart tried to find out from counsel how many Ortho- 
dox Jews there are in the country and how many Jews 
feel obliged to purchase only kosher food. A vague an- 
swer that there is an estimated million Orthodox Jews 
was allowed to stand by a court obviously sympathetic 
to the claims of the Crown Kosher Supermarket. 

But, while the court seemed desirous to extend the 
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religious liberty of the Orthodox, it found no satisfac- 
tory answer to two of its problems: 

1. To allow Sabbatarian self-employed merchants to 
open on Sunday if they remain closed on Saturday be- 
stows on this group a privilege which by its very nature 
cannot be enjoyed by the vast majority of Sabbatarians 
who are not self-employed; 

2. To allow certain merchants because of their reli- 
gion to remain open on Sunday does more than equalize 
their economic situation; it gives them, as Justice Frank- 
furter candidly pointed out from the bench, a substan- 
tial economic advantage over their competitors. 

The oral arguments before the Supreme Court were 
disappointing to this observer because the court did not 
adequately discuss the central contention of those who 
challenge the fairness of Sunday closing laws. These 
individuals assert that the Sabbatarian confronts the 
dilemma of compromising his religion or suffering an 
economic loss. The argument assumes that the state 
may not legally permit such a dilemma. Twice, on De- 
cember 7 and 8, the Supreme Court was urged by coun- 
sel to consider the plight of Catholic parents who send 
their children to Catholic schools and thereby suffer 
seriously in an economic way. The court did not discuss 
the analogy, which surely is a valid one. 

It is unfortunate that the issue of selling kosher food 
on Sunday ever became involved in the four cases now 
before the Supreme Court. Everyone has an instinctive 
feeling that State legislation should provide in a most 
liberal manner for the sale of kosher food on Sunday 
to those who cannot shop from Friday at sundown until 
the same time on Saturday. Some fourteen States, in- 
cluding Massachusetts, have laws to provide at least 
partially for those persons who desire to purchase 
kosher food on Sunday. 

The basic problem, however, does not center on the 


sale of kosher food but on the right and duty of the 
state to control the ruthless forces of competition so that 
adequate rest and recreation are guaranteed to all citi- 
zens. The aggressive merchants who desire to transact 
business seven days a week, or at least on Sunday, are 
using the arguments of doctrinaire secularism to achieve 
their objective. They are employing and exploiting the 
secularistic approach to both the “establishment” clause 
and the “religious liberty” clause of the First Amend- 
ment. 

This writer witnessed the oral arguments in the 
U. S. Supreme Court on the McCollum case—which, 
by an odd coincidence, was conducted on December 8, 
1947, thirteen years to the day before the oral pleadings 
on the Sunday law cases. It was clear on December 8, 
1947 that the Justices were confused, misinformed or 
not informed on many of the basic issues involved in 
the released-time religious education case before them. 

On December 8, 1960 only three of the 1947 Justices 
still sit on the court: Justices Black, Frankfurter and 
Douglas. Only five Justices who participated in the 
Zorach opinion of 1952 still sit. The four new Justices 
who have never taken part in a Church-State case (Jus- 
tices Whittaker, Harlan, Brennan and Stewart) would 
seem to have a decisive role in the Sunday law cases. 
Chief Justice Warren and Justice Clark concurred in the 
majority view in the Zorach ruling, where Justice Doug- 
las wrote for a court, divided 6-3, that the state should 
accommodate its schedules to provide for “the spiritual 
needs of its people.” 

The nation will await the Supreme Court decision on 
Sunday laws with the hope that a carefully worded de- 
cision will avoid unfortunate sweeping generalizations 
like those contained in the McCollum opinion, which 
had to be modified, if not repudiated, in the Zorach de- 
cision four years later. 
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OUR CULTURE, OUR MORALITY, OUR PLURALISM 


Is It a Big Bad Old World? 


Joseph H. Fichter, Christopher Dawson and Gene A. Ford 





$ inser FOLLOWING exchange of views grew out 
of earlier discussion in these pages of what 
Donatp McDonatp, in his regular column 
Second Thoughts, named “The Descending 
Curve of Morality” (8/27, p. 575). Later (10/1, 
pp. 10-13), six other laymen joined Mr. Mc- 
Donald in an appraisal of his judgment that | 
“the moral demand is being relaxed continu- 
ously.” All but one of these contributors agreed 
with Mr. McDonald. Before drawing the cur- 
tain on this intriguing subject, AMERICA in- 
vites readers to consider the views of three 
final participants. They are: JoseruH H. Ficu- 
TER, S.J., professor of sociology at Loyola Uni- 
versity of the South, New Orleans; Curisto- 
PHER Dawson, distinguished historian and 
member of the faculty at Harvard University; 
and Gene A. Forp, Director of Development, 
Seattle University. Professor Dawson’s com- 
ments, presented here in the form of an inter- 
view, were not explicitly addressed to the 
questions raised by Mr. McDonald, but 
seemed so pertinent that we decided to in- 
clude them in this final round of discussion. 
——Eb. 











TOO MUCH PESSIMISM 


NE OF THE POSITIVE characteristics of the Ameri- 
O can people is their concern about moral values. 

European observers are struck by this fact, and 
social scientists never weary of telling us about the 
“moralistic” tone of the American culture. Men like 
Robin M. Williams Jr. and William L. Kolb, the late 
Howard Becker and Clyde Kluckhohn, studied deeply 
the core of moral values in America. The focus of 
Myrdal’s classic analysis of American race relations, 
The American Dilemma, was that the conscience of 
America cannot put up with discriminatory treatment of 
people who do not deserve such treatment. 

Donald McDonald stands in this tradition of both 
observed and observers when he writes about the moral 
trends of our country. What is disturbing about his 
comments is his negative generalization about the “de- 
scending moral curve.” What is even more disturbing 
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is that there should be only one dissenter, Robert 
Hoyt, among the six men invited by the editors of 
AMERICA to discuss the McDonald article. It would be 
presumptuous to predict what six (or sixty) other Cath- 
olic commentators, priests or laymen, would have to say 
about current American morality, but I have a vague 
suspicion that the proportion would run about the 
same: one positive to five or six negative. The moralis- 
tic pessimists among American Catholics seem to out- 
number vastly the moralistic optimists. 

Catholic editors, columnists and commentators ought 
to come to realistic grips with this problem of mo-ality 
in the American society. A more balanced appraisal 
needs to be made of the values, standards and behavior 
of the people. Comparisons with our own past and 
with other peoples show that we are not suffering a 
moral collapse. A related question is of even greater 
significance: why do Catholic writers and speakers 
generally take a negatively critical view of the moral 
aspects of the American culture? 

After years of teaching a college course in social 
problems one cannot conclude that all is well with 
America. There are sore social spots that are patently 
unjust and uncharitable, as well as unintelligent. The 
incidence of delinquency and alcoholism, the maldis- 
tribution of medical and educational facilities, the 
shortage of adequate housing, the pattern of discrimina- 
tion against Negroes and other minorities, and many 
other social problems can be cited. These are immoral 
in the sense that they indicate our failure to live up to 
our high moral norms. 

The persistence of these social problems must stand 
condemned as both socially inefficient and morally rep- 
rehensible for two reasons. First, we have the sociologi- 
cal and technological know-how to alleviate most of 
them. Secondly, our standards of moral and social val- 
ues are constantly rising. We are steadily elevating the 
“lofty heights of national character” and we are now 
responding to greater “moral demands” than our fore- 
fathers deemed possible. 

The statistics—that is, the known facts—on moral 
and immoral behavior, especially in regard to “crime 
rates,” are notoriously spotty and difficult to interpret. 
Daniel Bell has made a good case on what he calls the 
“myth” of the crime wave and has shown that Ameri- 
cans are much less criminal than they were fifty years 
ago. At the same time, the late Edwin Sutherland 
extended the definition of crime to include numerous 
shady business practices and coined the term “white 
collar criminality.” This too is an index of our refined 
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moral sensitivity, for we now condemn business prac- 
tices that were accepted as a matter of course a genera- 
tion or two ago. 

What are the facts and how do we get at them? 
While there have been setbacks and fluctuations, the 
long-term moral trend has clearly been upward. We 
have set our values higher and we are behaving better 
than we did a half-century ago. 

The evidence is vast, but only a few examples can be 
provided here. We have learned something about being 
our brothers’ keepers. We now take it for granted that 
the community has a responsibility for the aged, the 
infirm, the dependent; that the exploitation of women 
and children is intolerable; that workers have the right 
to bargain collectively. This is a far advance from the 
immoralities of laissez faire. The clamor that arose over 
even small gifts (like rugs, coats and ice boxes) to 
prominent public servants; the investigations of “pay- 
ola” in industry and communications and entertainment; 
the expressed dismay over the antics of idle rich and 
much-married people—all of these reactions to immoral- 
ity indicate a high sense of morality in Americans. 

Some sociologists like to call ours a “contractual” 
society, in which the need for making agreements dis- 
places the natural and spontaneous cooperation of a 
“familistic” society. One of the little noticed aspects of 
this kind of society is a moral one: the fact that trust 
and confidence have been laboriously built into the 
whole complex network of modern human relations. 
The stock market, the banking system, all of our eco- 
nomic institutions, would collapse without these de- 
pendable expectations of human behavior. In spite of 
aberrations, which will probably always appear in 
new forms, our regulations on pure food and drugs, on 
advertising, on stock manipulations, are fairly effective. 

The social historian need only compare our modert. 
society with the behavior that went on at the turn of the 
century. The big difference is that our public conscience 
has been sharpened. Certainly we cannot discount the 
savagery of two World Wars in which we piously and 
brutally engaged “for justice’ sake,” but neither can we 
discount the current valiant attempts to make the 
United Nations effective, nor the American willingness 
to cooperate with the defeated nations and the under- 
developed areas of the world. These high moral con- 
cepts would probably have been laughed to scorn 
fifty years ago. 

This citation of examples could go on and on, deal- 
ing with questions of religious practices, of family life, 
of race relations, of job opportunities, and many others; 
but let us move to the second question. The printed 
material in AMeEricA, which is the springboard for these 
remarks, seems to reflect a peculiar “Catholic” attitude 
toward the American culture and its problems. Prof. 
Thomas F. O’Dea sums this up neatly in what he calls 
the “moralism” of American Catholicism. It looks upon 
the created world as a place of moral danger which 
can be approached only with trepidation and fear. This 
moralistic approach sees the pathway to hell opening 
everywhere in the world, and gives the Catholic a dis- 
torted notion of created reality. 
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What makes the Catholic commentators—especially 
the ones who are widely popular among Catholic read- 
ers—so negative about the American culture? There are 
other kinds of people in America who are simi:arly, or 
even more, negative in their criticism. Various primi- 
tive and fundamentalist religious sects condemn the 
world outright and want no part of the dynamic and 
progressive American sdéciety. Small, vocal groups of 
reactionaries around the country (not limited to the 
rural Southeast) are almost compulsive in their rejec- 
tion of anything that looks new, different or progressive. 
It would be calumny to equate most Catholic writers 
and commentators with these dismal and destructive 
kinds of people, but there is a dreadful distant kinship 
that can occasionally be traced. One popular priest 
preacher I know has a novel twist on this whole inter- 
pretation. He says that practically everything is wrong 
with the American culture; and Catholics are to blame 
for it because they do not live up to the noble principles 
of their religion. 

There are certainly other factors behind such incred- 
ibly naive interpretations of the current social scene. 
It may well be that the defensiveness of American Cath- 
olics stems remotely from the older response to the 
Reformation, and more immediately from the American 
experience of immigrant minority status. One suspects 
here also a persecution complex which probably results 
in misplaced aggression, as the psychologists suggest. 
Perhaps Yves Congar was correct when he said that an 
outmoded medieval approach to the scientific and the 
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secular cannot comprehend this changing society. Even 
when there are evils present—and there are many of 
them—a holding action makes no contribution to im- 
provement. A retreat to the pat and eternal formulae of 
the Scholastic moralists is even more disconcerting and 
more fruitless. 

What accounts for the fact that the most popular 
Catholic columnist in America is a crank, neither schol- 
arly nor scientific, who takes a consistently disdainful 
view of the American culture? Clergymen seem to agree 
with this view even more than Catholic lay people do. 
What a contrast this is to popular propagandists like 
Chesterton and Belloc. Neither of them could be called 
scholarly or scientific by present-day standards, but they 
went about their writing and lecturing jobs with a zest 
and a verve that was anything but pessimistic. They 
were not the “unhappy warriors” that one finds so much 
in evidence in the American Catholic press and pulpit 
and so widely applauded by Catholic people. 

I have the feeling that the theological virtues are 
distributed quite unevenly among American Catholics: 
their faith is strong, their love is growing, but they are 
not a very hopeful people. This is an incongruity. 
Catholicism of its nature is not a pessimistic or fatalis- 
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tic religion. The Incarnation means that the world is 
worth saving and sanctifying—not just able to be sal- 
vaged in some crude devolutionary sense. Without be- 
ing chauvinistic or ethnocentric we might even believe, 
and also hope, that the American sociocultural system 
is the brightest and bravest attempt at moral progress 
that man has ever made. Its accomplishments over- 
shadow its failures—and perhaps this is as much as one 
can expect in an imperfect, but perfectible, world. 
Joseru H. Ficurer 


MOTEL NEAR WALDEN II 


HUFFLING through the autumn leaves of Cambridge, 
S Mass., one of our assistant editors, Fr. C. J. Mc- 

Naspy, s.J., found the apartment of Christopher 
Dawson, cultural historian and critic, and first profes- 
sor of Catholic studies at Harvard. It was Columbus 
Day and Mr. Dawson’s birthday, and he had invited 
Fr. McNaspy, his student many years ago at Oxford, 
to have lunch with him and Mrs. Dawson. The follow- 
ing is the substance of an informal interview. “I’m glad 
I was born on Columbus Day,” said Mr. Dawson with 
a twinkle. “He was a Christopher too. Won't you sit 
here? I always like an open fire. It keeps the feet warm 
and the head cool. That's good for thinking.” 


Q. You have been in America for two years now, Mr. 
Dawson. What new impressions have you of our 
country? 

A. 1 am very much impressed with the strength of the 
Church in the United States. I expected something 


of the kind, but not nearly so much. 


And what of our Catholic intellectual life here? 


° 


There is a real Catholic intellectual revival here. 
It’s a bit too early to speak of its lasting importance. 


a 


Where do you find signs of this especially? 


~< 


It seems to be strongest among the voung in the 
universities. | am very much struck with this. 


Many Europeans say nice things to us about Ameri- 
ca. Do you think they go too far? 


S 


A. Some of them do, it seems to me. But what I shall 
say now I should like to be off the record . . |! 


Q. So much for the living. What about people like De 
Tocqueville and Dickens? 


A. Dickens said some awful things about America. His 
second visit here was a great proof of tolerance on 
the part of Americans. I should have thought he'd 
be lynched! 


Q. Yet he seemed to enjoy coming back, didn’t he? 


a 


Oh, yes. I always feel that Dickens was an Ameri- 
can. In his temperament he was not British but 
American—that quick reaction, emotional reaction 
that you have here. And of course the class thing 
didn’t affect him at all. Dickens was a typical demo. 
crat. 


Q. To get on to something that we hear a lot about- 
what do you think of the talk ahout pluralism? 


A. 1 think a lot of nonsense is being talked about 
pluralism and the ideal of a pluralist society, and 
the United States as a typical pluralist society. Mod- 
ern American society isn’t pluralist, but monist. 


“Monist” in what sense? 


2 


A. In the sense of a uniform, middle-class, liberal secu- 
larism as compared with the uniform, working-class, 
Marxist secularism of the USSR. 


Q. But what of our religious origins? 


a 


Down to the great depression American society was 
not secularist in the modern sense. It might be de- 
scribed as a poly-Protestant society, since Catholics 
and Jews and recent immigrants were second-class 
citizens. Even so, it was uniform, since the Ameri- 
can Protestant churches tended to one type and 
pattern. Today, however, Catholics and Jews and 
aliens are full citizens and Protestantism has lost 
its prerogatives. The resultant society is, however, 
secularist—not pluralist. 


But surely there is some American pluralism? 


~ © 


The really distinctive thing about the Anglo-Ameri- 
can tradition was the doctrine of the limited state. 
The state was concerned with law and order and 
national defense, but with little else. This did in- 
volve a sort of pluralism since the churches and the 
regional societies had the main responsibility for 
religion and culture. 


When did the change come about and how? 


=. © 


The decisive change came 1) after the Civil War, 
by which the original States lost their traditional 
position, and 2) above all with the state increasingly 
taking over responsibility for education from the 
churches. Thus the State has acquired a paternal 
character, which was just what the old American 
tradition rejected. It is impossible for this School- 
master-State to be pluralist, for it possesses in the 
common school an irresistible instrument for mold- 
ing the minds of its citizens. 


Q. Is this largely responsible for our tendency to con- 
formity, as the critics claim? 
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ties in Marian Hall. 
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A. Yes. Largely in consequence of what we have said, 


but partly owing to the uniform pressure of the 
technological order and the mass media of commu- 
nication, America has become a conformist society. 
It is very hard for the individual or the group to 
maintain separate—pluralist—standards of value or 
independent ways of life. 


This seems rather abstract. Where do you observe 
this concretely? 


For example, there is one great high road down 
which everyone must drive in the same kind of car, 
at the same speed, even though he does not want 
to go anywhere. The advertiser will tell him where 


=< Ey 


to go and how to spend his time when he gets there. 
Thus the motel is the symbol of our modern mech- 
anized civilization—all the same all over the States, 
burying the old regional differences under a uni- 
form network of identical forms. If you don’t like it, 
you have got to be either very rich or very poor, 
and these two minorities are steadily decreasing 
or taking cover under a semblance of conformity. 
For it seems to me that the rich man here is more 
tied to a common pattern of life than is the poor 
man in Europe. 


Then there is no escape, as you see it? 


In England I have known men who were not at all 
rich creating their own pattern of life which was 
integrated with their beliefs, as Eric Gill did at 
Ditchling. I don’t think that is possible in America. 
It used to be possible. You had Brook Farm and 
Oneida and Walden. But it is not possible today. I 
recently read of a project for a modern utopian 
community by a professor of this university [Har- 
vard] called “Walden II.” But it was just the oppo- 
site of Walden I. It was a plan for the painless 
achievement of a state of total social conformity 
by. the use of psychological techniques. Perhaps 
that is what we are all coming to. But it is not what 
I understand by pluralism. 


- Do you blame the intellectuals for this? 


No, I don’t think it is the idealists, like this Prof. 
B. F. Skinner, who will be the main agents in pro- 
ducing this uniform mass culture. It is the business- 
men, the publicity men, the advertisers, the tele- 
vision experts who are the masters of the age, and 
the scientists and the politicians only to the extent 
that they become the agents or servants of this new 
power. 
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a 


Speaking of television, I don’t see a set in your 
apartment. 


I had it dismantled. It keeps one from reading. 
Are we American Catholics too timid? 


Once you were uneducated, poor and socially un- 
derprivileged. But that is not so today, and there 
is no reason for any underdog mentality. 


You make our society sound rather totalitarian. 


The more or less free world is threatened by the 
challenge of communism, which offers or threatens 
to take us to the same goal of total social conform- 
ity by more expeditious but more painful means. 
As I see it, though, this is not a conflict between the 
totalitarian society and the pluralist society, but 
between two different forms of totalitarianism, one 
of which is bloody but efficient, while the other is 
humane but extravagant. When the bombs begin 
to fall, however, both systems will become bloody 
and extravagant, so that both sides may come to- 
gether amid the debris on the basis of their common 
ends, undeterred by the ghosts of Jefferson and 
Karl Marx. 


But in that case what becomes of Christian civili- 
zation? 


There is still a Christian element in our civilization, 
as we may see by the flourishing of Catholicism in 
this country and by the existence of a whole system 
of Catholic universities and colleges and schools, 
which stand in principle for the possibility of a 
Christian culture. But we cannot realize this if we 
accept the current image of a secular culture which 
grows steadily larger and richer and more techni- 
cally expert without any guiding spiritual principle. 
And to change this will involve a very formidable 
effort. 
No easy hope or lies 
Will bring us to our goal, 
But iron sacrifice 
Of body, will and soul. 


Just one more question, Mr. Dawson. In the matter 
of the “dialogue,” are we too self-conscious in our 
meetings of Catholic and Protestant? 


Yes, I think so. And there is the danger of “push- 
ing over” to the Protestant side. Do you remember 
that letter in the [Sept. 26, 1960] New York Times? 
A ridiculous production! It seemed to say: if you're * 
a good Catholic you ought not to vote for Kennedy! 
If you're a Protestant you ought! By the way, there’s 
a lot to be said for having a young President. Mr. 
Nixon is young, too! .. . And now, let me put on my 
shoes and we shall sally forth. 

CHRISTOPHER Dawson to C. J. McNaspy 
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VIGOROUS DISSENT 
In ¢ 
ADRIAN DOMINICAN COLLEGES F YOUR so sorrowful laymen represent anything like Rober 
| a consensus of thinking in Catholic lay circles, we which 
are indeed in a most distressing rut. Through the His a 
NORTH years I have learned to respect Donald McDonald's labele 
philosophical judgments, even as I have habitually Fr. G 
SIENA HEIGHTS mistrusted his application of them to the modern world, of an 
ADRIAN ¢ MICHIGAN The nearly uniform acceptance of his bland pessimism that « 
Cialis and brings me swinging from my corner (a “pocket of intelle 
Undergraduate Christian vitality and strength”) to express my vigorous well | 
Degrees in the dissent. desert 
© ARTS BARRY COLLEGE Indeed, it was Mr. Mconald’s name-dropping in his Far 
© SCIENCES “MIAMI ¢ FLORIDA “last word” remarks which prompted me to join forces note. 
© EDUCATION Gratuae ind with the lonely Robert Hoyt. Men of the character of article 
Undergraduate Malik, Stevenson and Lippmann cannot in justice be in dis 
Degrees in the cited to prove the thesis that American society is irrev- tellect 
© ARTS ocably patterned toward moral decay. Critics though T 
© SCIENCES they certainly are of our contemporary failures, their teré 
© EDUCATION hope and belief in the mission of our society rings clear soci 
PROGRAMS IN NURSING & PHYSICAL EDUCATION from their writings and speeches. This belief, in fact, mu 
is the common note—of hope springing eternal—which unt 
SOUTH charatterizes and unites a LaFarge and a Galbraith as revi 
peculiarly American. Though each is caught up in his It i 
separate discipline, they are personally and intimately it i 
bound by a shared involvement with the dynamism of Cat 
their age. tow 
Further, as Mr. Hoyt states, such gloom as the real 
“descending curve of morality” portrays is above all These 
out of character in the pages of America. Lest I be lt 
joined with the Rev. Norman Vincent Peale in his school iia 
of positive thinking, let me hasten to agree with Mr. vigor 
McDonald that serious social and moral cancers can be * 
College of detected among us. However, let me suggest that the Cod— 
manner of presenting these ills is of most serious con- Cathe 
cern to layman and theologian alike. 
M Dramatist Tennessee Williams presents a panorama 
OW nt if Ose Pp of Americana with the sensitive expression of a genius. 
His fault—and it is a tragic fault—is that his heart 
holds no Christian charity. He sees no hope. He fault- 
lessly records without seeing at all. Mr. McDonald and 
on the OHIO his supporters should ponder long their right to such 
pessimism. 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ The most effective sofutation of goed thesis emerges 
rom the surrounding pages of the same issue (10/1) 
of America. As Mr. Hoyt has indicated, “there is evi- 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, devoted to the dence to the contrary,” and AMerica provides it. Con- 
higher education of women. Accredited by the North sider this remark from the editorial “On Having a societ 
cena Peeciotes “ stteigte — ene a Purpose,” which is concerned with the Life series on flow ¢ 
ecognize courses teadin ‘O /e AA. Sd. AMUS., . R 
and BS. in Music Sisadien: Prepares for teaching on national — — 
the high school and elementary school levels, as well as It is reassuring to read that Adlai Stevenson — 
in the special fields of Art, Business, Health and Physi- believes the American people are “prepared to face The 
cal Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, the cost, the rigors, the efforts and the challenge Gann 
and Speech. In cooperation with the Good Samaritan which are involved in recovering the public image mente 
Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to the of a great America.” self fi 
degree of B.S. and the Diploma of Graduate Nurse. : : Our n 
Piepares dietitians and medical technologists. The same editorial calls attention to the vigorous hopes ae 
of Clinton Rossiter and James Reston, and concludes: om 
For Prowbectus addeess: “We are not a sick, retrograde people. But we are con- om dis 
The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Obio fused. As in every other crisis of our history, we need the lis 
superb leadership.” of act 
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In another special editorial report in the same issue, 
Robert A. Graham points to the social and moral decay 
which materialism has produced in Swedish society. 
His article describes a situation that might well be 
labeled with Mr. McDonald’s “descending curve,” yet 
Fr. Graham uncovers a wellspring of hope in the work 
of an American-trained Catholic bishop and the fact 
that conversions of a small but growing number of 
intellectuals and professional men and women “may 
well be the sign of growing spiritual hunger in the 
desert of abundance.” 

Far from despairing, the author ends on a positive 
note. This is AMERICA to me, as is the spirit of another 
article in the same provocative issue. Michael Novak, 
in discussing “Europe and America,” contrasts the in- 
tellectuals in both worlds: 


The European intellectual loves ideas. Unfet- 
tered by the strong ties present in American 
society, he expounds his ideas brilliantly, without 
much effect on the life of the common people— 
until someone takes him seriously and starts a 
revolution. The American genius is quite different. 

It is not pragmatic, as many say, all too easily; 

it is, rather, close to reality. The American, in 

Catholic Action or elsewhere, is not so disinclined 

toward new ideas; he merely wants them to be 

realistic. 
These quotes provide, I submit, a vigorous refutation 
of the charge that our society is about to plunge over 
some decadent brink into a Toynbean limbo. There is 
vigor and life in the old gal yet. 

Let us, then, proudly proclaim that ours—the Catholic 
God—is the God of history and that we, therefore, as 
Catholics, have a vital contribution to make to this 





society. It is up to us to become so much a part of the 
flow of current history that we render impertinent the 
argument whether we can or cannot claim the semantic 
victory of being a “Christian nation.” 

The real danger lies in the direction of Fr. Robert I. 
Gannon’s warning (also Am. 10/1) against the ghetto 
mentality. The Catholic intellectual must separate him- 
self from the ivory tower of the European intellectual. 
Our mission is not to hurl stern denunciations of society 
from our dogmatic ramparts. We cannot afford the 
petulant luxury of hopelessness. Our models should be 
Madison, Jefferson, Hamilton, Washington, Calhoun— 
the list is endless—al] men of personal involvement, men 
of action. Gene A. Forp 
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The Parish School of Religion 


Aline Wolf 


OR MANY YEARS the goal of our educational effort 
F been to place every Catholic child in a Catholic 

school for every grade. Recent statistics, however, 
have indicated that with our rapidly increasing Catholic 
population, we would have to triple our present facili- 
ties to even come close to this realization. At the present 
time about one-half of our Catholic elementary school 
children are in public schools; about two-thirds of our 
Catholic secondary students are in public high schools; 
and about two-thirds of our Catholic college students 
are in secular and State universities. 

Noting that over one million Baptisms were registered 
in 1956, Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan of Bridgeport, the 
keynote speaker at the 1959 National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association convention, discussed the approach- 
ing necessity of offering to every Catholic child educa- 
tion at only one certain level. 

“Since young children,” the Bishop stated, “are more 
completely under the control of their parents, since it is 
common experience that during the younger years at- 
tention and interest can be held by extracurricular 
religious instruction, and since neither of these condi- 
tions holds true during the years of adolescence, thought 
might well be given to a plan to provide all children 
with Catholic education, say from the seventh to the 
twelfth grade.” 

At the same convention Bishop John King Mussio of 
Steubenville also selected for emphasis the secondary 
level—“the period when parental authority is offset by 
outside influence.” 

If Catholic educators should decide to follow the 
above proposal, then more effective means for the 
religious instruction of elementary public school chil- 
dren would have to be established in the parish—an 
improvement which has been needed for many years. 
Although arrangements vary throughout the country, 
the public school children have often been treated as 
second-rate parishioners. A pastor who has a flourishing 
parochial school does not always bother with released- 
time. So the public school students are instructed after 
school or on Sunday morning, which Fr. Joseph H. 
Fichter, the Jesuist sociologist, claims “is about the 
poorest time that could be chosen.” Classes outside of 
school hours are often skipped or attended resentfully. 
In some cases the children lose interest because one 
teacher handles three or four classes at a time, using 





Mrs. Wo r, a housewife and mother of seven children, 
lives in Altoona, Pa. She has written articles for various 
Catholic magazines. 
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the same catechism for several years. A continuous 
program of learning is practically impossible. Instead 
of improving the quality of these courses, Catholic 
educators, in general, have cited their ineffectiveness 
as a prime reason for expanding the parochial schools. 

A more practical solution has been adopted by Fr. 
Leonard Kelly of Fairport, New York, who considers 
inspiring religious instructions more important than a 
parochial school. Four years ago Father Kelly built. the 
Assumption School of Religion on a property adjacent 
to a new large public school. With an investment of 
only $150,000 and four nuns, Father Kelly, who has no 
other parochial school, handles the religious instruction 
of 700 Catholic students—550 elementary and 150 high 
school. Each child comes one full hour per week on a 
staggered released-time program which operates during 
all the hours of the school day. The First Communion 
and confirmation classes come an additional hour after 
school. In modern classrooms with up-to-date books 
and visual aids, each teacher handles about 25 students 
at a time. There are 40 religion classes per week. This 
is a vast improvement over the old-fashioned Sunday 
school, often held in the church basement where the 
principal work of the teacher was to enforce attendance 
and discipline. 

When I asked Father Kelly about the success of his 
venture, he replied: “We believe that grammar school 
children can be taught religion effectively with this 
plan, which includes very definitely the cooperation 
of the home.” Where the homes are weak, he found that 
as much or even more can be done with this system 
than with any Catholic school, “because our sisters have 
the time and the training to go into these homes and 
help the parents assume their obligations. They are 
constantly bringing in cases for the priests to follow 
up, too.” 

What response does the Fairport project obtain? 
“Our children—all of them—come to religion class with 
enthusiasm. It is the high point of the week in their 
school world.” In addition, the children attend Mass 
regularly and the sacraments frequently. “Our evening 
Mass during Lent last year was more than half-filled 
with children.” 

There are several advantages to Father Kelly’s plan 
which are especially noteworthy: 1) He needs only four 
nuns. A regular parochial school for the same number 
of students would require 17 or 18 at least. 2) Because 
they are teaching only religion, these four nuns also 
have time for other parish work. They visit lax Cath- 
olics, maintain an accurate parish census and promote 
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the full program of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. “Within three years,” Father Kelly reports, “our 
sisters (Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart) trained 
150 adults as lay catechists for our own and twenty 
other parishes.” 3) This Religion School has an enviable 
record: almost 100 per cent attendance of all public 
school children; and this attendance is enthusiastic. 4) 
Since Father Kelly’s parishioners had been heavily taxed 
to build a new public school, they did not have to as- 
sume the additional burden of a full-time parochial 
school which would duplicate many facilities. 5) The 
program definitely places most of the responsibility for 
early religious training back where it belongs, in the 
home. 

Catholic parents have become so accustomed to the 
parochial school that they have forgotten the personal 
joy of awakening the love of God in their own children. 
Many of them actually hesitate to teach prayers to their 
little three-year-olds, lest they use the wrong wording, 
And most of them do not bother discussing the Com- 
mandments or lives of the saints, since they assume this 
is taken care of at school. 

Because the School of Religion must rely on the co- 
operation of a good home, it could, in the long run, be- 
come a more effective religious force in the parish than 
the elementary school. Would it not be better for the 
parents to know it was up to them to explain and ex- 
emplify modesty, to take the youngsters to the sacra- 
ments, and to provide crucifixes and May altars at 
home? 

Catholic parents, I believe, could be more successful 
in supplementing elementary religion than they have 
been in getting their public high school youngsters to 
instructions. While teen-agers have many distractions, 
little children are so filled with wonder at the world and 
its Creator that they actually ask to be told about God. 
They are eager to imitate adults at prayer and the sac- 
raments. Only parents who have actually assumed this 
obligation know the spiritual rewards of the effort. 

Although Father Kelly maintains this parish School 
of Religion for both the grade school and high school 
students, he feels that it is far more successful on the 
elementary level. He, too, is convinced that the teen- 
agers need a full-time Catholic high school, and that the 
secondary level should be selected for emphasis in an 
over-all plan for Catholic education. “But until more 
Catholic high schools are built,” he declares, “the School 
of Religion offers the maximum that can be given to 
the public high school students because it handles them 
in small, properly graded groups during school hours.” 

The need for selecting one level of Catholic educa- 
tion for our children has come at a time when the Cath- 
olic elementary schools are at the height of their popu- 
larity. Many pastors, nuns and parents will be unwilling 
to accept the theory that Catholic secondary education 
is more important. In discussing the issue we must rec- 
ognize the fact that even the finest Catholic elementary 
school cannot teach enough about adult Christian liv- 
ing to children below the ninth-grade level. A totally 
Catholic atmosphere for eight years is an ideal situation, 
but much of its value is lost if the youngsters do not 
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have an equally inspiring opportunity to reach Catholic 
maturity. While adult problems are beyond the range 
of the elementary school, they can be approached in 
the high school. If we expect leaders of quality, then 
our young people must look into the ethics of political 
and social responsibility. They must evaluate materi- 
alism, debate segregation and get started in serious 
reading. Catholic high school training in history, sci- 
ence, civics and problems of democracy seems more 
essential than the Catholic approach to arithmetic and 
spelling in the grades. 

The plan for the parish School of Religion, then, 
must also be appraised in terms of the more advanced 
religious training which it can make possible. Once the 
parish is relieved of its academic burden, a great deal 
of financial support and a large number of teachers will 
be available for more diocesan high schools. And the 
parish itself can become a more effective teacher of 
religion for all ages. There is a tremendous need today 
for adult religious education which has long been neg- 
lected in our school-centered parishes. 

In a survey of his parish in Shreveport, Louisiana, 
Fr. Joseph B. Gremillion discovered that up to 75 per 
cent of the men had been to college, but only 12 per 
cent to Catholic colleges. He knew immediately that 


we could not run the parish as though these men 
had been only to kindergarten. The average college 
graduate is not much interested in bingo, benefits, 
etc. He shuns the usual Catholic organizations in 
the old-fashioned parish because he feels that they 
are insulated against the realities of the outside 
world and the problems of the community. Hence, 
I felt the need for parish adult Catholic education. 


Father Gremillion’s Collegium, one of the most success- 
ful parochial experiments in adult education, is de- 
scribed in his book, Journal of a Southern Pastor 
(Fides). With evenings devoted to topics like segrega- 
tion, nuclear war, natural law, the morality of Supreme 
Court decisions etc., he helped many adults to become 
aware of the Christian viewpoint on serious questions. 

Even more important than the intellectual challenge 
is the need for spiritual vitality. At the present time our 
adults have little reason to return to their parochial 
schools for refreshment. After they have learned the 
basic truths of faith, there is no particular opportunity 
for them to grow into the habits of meditation, detach- 
ment of spiritual reading. 

The parish School of Religion could indeed be a 
school for spiritual development. It would be an ideal 
place for a parish library. Perhaps several classrooms 
could be opened into one for evening lectures on the 
Bible, liturgy or the encyclicals. When we consider the 
nation-wide success of programs like the Great Books, 
a course in theology or philosophy should not be out of 
the question. The Church is proud of her rich tradition 
of contemplative saints. The laity, who must labor in 
a materialistic society, need the strong example of their 
asceticism and perfect love of God. But an intimate 
acquaintance with the mystics is not likely unless spir- 
itual reading and discussions of prayer are encouraged. 
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With the shortage of religious personnel such a com- 
prehensive School of Religion is hardly possible for the 
parish which supports a full-time parochial school. We 
must decide which type of religious education is better 
suited to the needs of today. Although the piety of the 
parochial school children has been a joy to behold, it 
has not been enough to restore religious values to soci- 
ety. We have a greater need for spiritually stable adults 
who have developed truly Christian attitudes. 

Behind most of our reluctance to give up the luxury 
of our parochial schools is the fear that the children will 
lose their faith if they attend the public schools. But 
conditions today are much different from those which 
gave birth to the parochial school system in 1884. The 
public schools are no longer Protestant institutions. They 
are nonreligious; staffed in many cases by Catholic 
teachers. Although religious instruction is not allowed 
on public school premises, our right to released-time 
is guaranteed by the Supreme Court’s Zorach v. Clauson 
decision in 1952. 

The Catholic immigrant minority of eighty years ago 
has now grown into one-fourth the total population of 
the United States. Many of our third- and fourth-gen- 
eration American Catholics have received higher edu- 
cation, and the parish must meet the new challenge of 
the educated mind. Since it is no longer possible to 
handle the complete education of even half of our 
youngsters, it seems prudent to concentrate our re- 
sources on the most important subject—religion. 


Window Canticle 


I wade the night, daring the dark of the fields 

as I ferry the furrows and race the rain: 

loitering drops pool hollows where lashes lay, 
but no taste of salt dents my tongue as they spill. 
The beat of drizzle drums on my guimpe. 

(Heart, You beckon and bid to be heard. ) 

To walk with the wind is a tangible thought 
uplifting to joy beneath flutings of veil 

that stream to the stars as bronze tresses once swirled. 
Dulled is copper the sun once lit. Black is black, 
linen binding the little that’s left. 

(How gentle Your touch upon my brow.) 


Ahead are the hills: daisies sleep in the crags 

where my fingers find them despite moon-masked 
hours 

by tendrils of scent tantalizing the night. 

I have finished the fields and the brook has fled 

to the valley where sun perch summer. 

(It’s more than daisies wake me to You.) 


I shall sing the matins and lauds of the sky 

as I wait, hill-weary, for come of the dawn. 

The clouds have been sealed and the thunder refurled: 
from the rim of distance the sun is upraised 

as the Host in a monstrance to bless. 

(Love, it is morning: this is our day.) 


SisteER M. EMMANUEL, C.S.J. 
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State of the Question 





THE KISSING HASN’T STOPPED YET 


On Nov. 26, Francis P. Canavan of our editorial staff discussed 
Constantine FitzGibbon’s antipacifist novel, When the Kissing Had 
to Stop, in relation to the Holy Loch affair. Karl Meyer, an Amer- 
ican Catholic pacifist, writes in protest against what he consid- 
ers a misinterpretation of the pacifist case; Fr. Canavan answers. 


To THE Epitor: I was sorry to see you 
publish Fr. Canavan’s poorly reasoned 
assault on the movement for nuclear 
pacifism in Britain (“The Kissing Has 
to Stop” Am. 11/26). You should have 
sought a better article on this important 
issue. 

The greater part of Fr. Canavan’s at- 
tack on pacifism is devoted to the ideas 
contained in a fanciful work of fiction, 
whose apparent aim is to associate nu- 
clear pacifism with a “national declen- 
sion of will” and the decay of other 
moral values. After pairing the pacifist 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
with the Communists, Fr. Canavan pro- 
ceeds to tell us how the author of the 
whimsical novel in question succeeds 
in picturing the nuclear pacifist move- 
ment as the putative cause of certain 
moral evils “that will follow if neutral- 
ism were to become the official policy” 
of Britain: 1) flagrant vice in London; 
2) bolder tarts along the Bayswater 
Road; 3) more sadistic girlie shows; 4) 
greater brutality in crime; 5) protest 
marches and mass demonstrations (how 
did these hallowed expressions of public 
participation in public questions and 
the right of assembly get into this cata- 
logue of social evils?) ; 6) the accession 
to power of a would-be Fascist; 7) Com- 
munist infiltration of the police; finally, 
8) a Red takeover. 

This kind of treatment of public is- 
sues is called a smear. Fr. Canavan bases 
his discuss‘on of nuclear pacifism on the 
speculative predictions of a novelist, 
instead of on 1) the moral philosophy 
and concerns of the pacifist movement, 
and 2) the rational tendency of its poli- 
tics. The English pacifists are not Com- 
munists, tarts, girlie watchers, criminals 
or Fascists. They are Quakers, Anglo- 
Catholics and—yes, Roman Catholics, in- 
cluding one archbishop, and Christians 
and humanists of many kinds. These are 
all reasonable people trying to act as 
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responsible citizens, people who believe 
that the drift to war must be stopped, 
unilaterally if necessary, for the sake of 
their own and future generations. They 
wonder whether it is permissible for 
Christians to shed blood. They believe 
that their program has a better hope of 
success in achieving peace, justice and 
freedom for the future than do the pres- 
ent policies of the Western Alliance, and 
they have a lot of good reasoning on 
their side, which Fr. Canavan ignores. 


A ONE of a handful of active Ameri- 
can Catholic pacifists, I deny that 
pacifists believe “that the Communist 
rulers are at heart sensible men who 
want peace.” In fact, I believe that they, 
like the Western rulers, are senseless 
men who are heading the world to war. 
We don’t assume that the Communist 
rulers are going to give up killing and 
other crimes. We don’t even assume that 
Christian rulers are going to give them 
up. The really ridiculous thing about 
pacifists is that they go on trving in spite 
of centuries of bloodshed among Chris- 
tians. 

No, we are not dreamers. We don’t 
expect an end to Communist brutality. 
But we would like to expect one gesture 
of charity from the American Catholic 
press. Give us a break. Treat us as rea- 
sonable men who have some good ideas 
and sound moral principles on our side. 
Admit that there is our side of the ques- 
tion. Don't ridicule us just because we 
have no press in which to answer back. 
And, please, don’t lump us with tarts 
and girlie watchers, Communists and 
Fascists, at least not all in one breath. 

The discussion between pacifists and 
nuclearists is an important one. It merits 
the same reasonable treatment that has 
recently been granted to the Catholic- 
Protestant dialogue in America. 

KarL MEYER 
Chicago, III. 


To THE Eprtor: How Mr. Meyer does 
carry on about the girlie shows and the 
tarts! Almost I regret having mentioned 
them. But Constantine FitzGibbon gave 
them three or four pages in When the 
Kissing Had to Stop, and I thoucht it 
not amiss to give them three lines in my 
article. Apparently I was mistaken. Any- 
how, I can assure Mr. Meyer that in my 
opinion the faults of the pacifists are all 
purely cerebral. 

Nor does Mr. FitzGibbon accuse them 
of unmentionable sins. His point is that 
the unilateral disarmament campaign is 
one symptom of a moral sickness which 
shows up in other elements of the popu- 
lation as an increase in vice and brutal- 
ity. I am not sure that he is wrong. But 
in any case the point is not essential to 
his thesis. 

The thesis of When the Kissing Had 
to Stop is that the success of the cam- 
paign for unilateral nuclear disarmament 
would expose Britain to serious danger 
of a Soviet take-over. If the campaign 
were successful throughout the West, 
the Communists would dominate the 
world. 

Mr. Meyer ignores this argument. So 
do the pacifists generally. There are of 
course cynics who say lieber rot als tot, 
rather Red than dead. Or, as the dema- 
gogue puts it in another novel, Advise 
and Consent, “Vd rather crawl] to Mos- 
cow on my belly than die under a nu- 
clear bomb.” But I take it that this is not 
the idealistic position of Mr. Mever and 
his friends. They simply ignore the con- 
sequences of the policy they advocate. 

The tendency of nuclear pacifism’s 
politics is not to abolish war but to abol- 
is!) defense. As Cvril Ray said in the 
Spectator (London) on October 7, “the 
Bertrand Russe!l-Michael Scott group 
wants to begin nonviolent civil disobedi- 
ence against nuclear war.” He adds: 
“That's how they put it: I think they 
mean against the British Government’s 
defence policy.” 

Mr. Ray is right. If the campaign 
should succeed, its immediate effect 
would be to leave Britain defenseless 
against a threat by the Soviet Union to 
use nuclear weapons. 

Now, that situation would in a sense 
prevent war. If Britain could not fight, 
presumably it would not. But the paci- 
fists would not have succeeded in abol- 
ishing the use of force from human 
affairs in general or from British-Soviet 
relations in particular. They would only 
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have made it certain that the will of 
those who do not scruple to use force 
would always prevail. 

The pacifists apparently cannot see 
this. At the heart of the pacifist case is 
the assumption that we can abolish evil 
simply by being against it. 

This point is well made by a British 
journalist, David Marquand, in an article 
on England’s Labor party in the Decem- 
ber, 1960 issue of Commentary. 


The divisions in the party are not 
based on reason alone: their source 
is emotional. To the right, the ob- 
ject of political activity is to win 
power and carry out piecemeal re- 
forms. To the left, the object is uto- 
pia and the method a crusade 
against evil—and of all evils, the 
evil of war is the worst; of all uto- 
pias, the most attractive is a world 
at peace, without conflict. 


Utopia is certainly desirable. But the 
practical question is whether utopia is 
attainable, and the answer is No. Of 
course we all want peace and dread the 
prospect of nuclear war. But the peace 
we want—and the only peace we have a 
right to work for—includes an order of 
justice and mutual respect among na- 
tions. We are not going to get that kind 
of peace by becoming crusading paci- 
fists. 

Lord Home, the British Foreign Sec- 
retary, was far nearer to the truth than 
the pacifists when he said on December 
7 that only “when the Communists are 
finally convinced that we will never 
allow them to gain an advantage in arms 
shall we bring them to serious negoti- 
ation about peace.” 

So much for the practical conse- 
quences of pacifism. I cannot see that 
Mr. Meyer in his letter has said a single 
word about them. But until he does, he 
is not talking about the real situation in 
which unfortunately we are forced to 
exist. 


N”™ DOES HE properly state the moral 
issue when he asks whether it is 
permissible tor Christians to shed blood. 
Tie true question is whether it is per- 
missible to use force to repel force. The 
answer to this question, confirmed by 
the clear teaching of the Popes, includ- 
ing the Popes of the nuclear age, is a 
definite Yes. 

We read in the Gospel that our Lord 
commanded us to turn the other cheek. 
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But we do not read that He ordered us 
to disband the police force and the 
army. The Sermon on the Mount was 
not intended as a governmental policy. 

There is a difference between the in- 
juries an individual may tolerate and 
those which a government may allow to 
be inflicted on its people. There is also a 
sharp distinction between the aggressive 
use of force and legitimate resistance to 
aggression. Christian morality has always 
recognized these elementary distinc- 
tions, but for the pacifists they seem to 
be lost in a cloud of emotion. 

There is a further question, whether 





nuclear weapons can be counted among 
the legitimate means of defense. This 
problem bothers moral theologians and 
should bother all of us. Certainly we 
must agree with Thomas E. Murray, for- 
mer member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, when he urges continued 
refinement of these weapons of mass de- 
struction so that they may become con- 
trollable and therefore moral means of 
repelling unjust attacks. 

In an article in the September, 1960 
issue of the American Political Science 
Review, Joseph C. McKenna, S.J. sum- 
marizes current Catholic thought on 
ethics and war. One of his conclusions 
is: 

The use of some nuclear weap- 
ons, while legitimate in the abstract, 

is almost unthinkable in any but a 

direct American-Soviet conflict; and 

even in this case, their employment 
on civilian centers would be illicit. 

Those who are interested may read 
the whole article. Thev should also con- 
sult “The Uses of a Doctrine on the Uses 
of Force,” in We Hold These Truths, by 
John Courtney Murray, S.J. I shall note 
here only that, although the limits are 
narrow, there is a legitimate use even 
for nuclear weapons, and that this has 
been confirmed by Pope Pius XII, as Fr. 
Murray points out. 

These few remarks are a most inade- 
quate treatment of a vast and compli- 
cated subject, as I well know. But they 
may serve as some answer to the stal- 
wart unrealism of the pacifist position. 

Francis P. CANAVAN 
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Bright Thread Through Learning’s Maze 


’ THE SCHOOL EXAMINED 


By Vincent E. Smith. Bruce. 300p. $5.75 


Dr. Smith’s volume is one of the best 
of some distinguished books on educa- 
tion that have recently been coming 
from the pens of Catholic authors. Edi- 
tor of The New Scholasticism and di- 
rector of the Philosophy of Science In- 
stitute at St. John’s University, Dr. 
Smith is an able spokesman for the 
scholastic tradition. This book is almost 
an anthology of pedagogical passages 
from Aristotle and St. Thomas, yet even 
if one ignores the footnotes, the text 
has a compelling logic and an intel- 
lectual strategy quite independent of 
ancient source material. 

As far as structure is concerned, this 
book might well be an example Morti- 
mer Adler would cite were he to do an 
essay on “How to Write a Book.” Each 
chapter has a job to do that is set clearly 
before the reader. Principles enunciated 
and propositions demonstrated in the 
first chapter are recalled pertinently 
throughout the volume. Hutchins, Van 
Doren and Barzun have written with 
perhaps more literary grace of the prob- 
lems of schooling, but no contemporary 
author has fashioned a more impressive 


philosophical study in this area than 
Dr. Smith. 

After introductory chapters which de- 
fine learning and teaching in terms of 
the nature of human reason, the author 
demonstrates that there are six basic 
disciplines, five natural and one super- 
natural. These are logic, mathematics, 
natural science, ethics, metaphysics and 
sacred doctrine. A chapter is devoted to 
each of these components of the liberal 
curriculum. 

When university men write of educa- 
tion they often give the impression that 
higher education is the only important 
phase of schooling. Dr. Smith focuses 
on higher education, but he does it de- 
liberately and justifies it on the grounds 
that any activity should be studied in 
its perfection in order both to under- 
stand it and to know what the nature of 
preparatory activity should be. Since 
the scientific levels of the basic disci- 
plines are not found prior to college, 
attention is given primarily to college 
education; precollege education is han- 
dled subordinately. 

The School Examined makes a strong 
case for the postponement of meta- 
physics to the end of the academic ex- 
perience. In many colleges ethics is the 





last part of philosophy the student en- 
counters and often metaphysics is the 
first. Dr. Smith argues that the study 
of ethics must be built on some expe- 
rience, and from it flow the social sci- 
ences: history, political science, soci- 
ology and economics. But most expe- 
rience is demanded for the study of 
metaphysics; hence it should be de- 
ferred to the end of the curriculum. 

The author is critical of so-called gen- 
eral education, with forced simultaneous 
samplings in humanities, social science 
and physical science. This, he thinks, 
lacks rational structure and is even 
worse when some practical virtue like 
citizenship is made the integrating fac- 
tor. He says: 


Liberal education is not a mere 
sampling. It is not a trip around the 
circle of the various sciences. It is 
a hierarchy, and the figure here, de- 
spite Newman, is not that of a cir- 
cle but that of a pyramid with 
metaphysics at the apex. Moreover, 
liberal education does not have an 
active virtue like citizenship as its 
primary and specific aim. Its prin- 
cipal end is contemplation. But this 
again does not mean that liberal 
education bears no relation to citi- 
zenship. 


Much has been written in recent years 
on the college theology curriculum. Dr. 
Smith’s last chapter is devoted to this 
theme. He would eliminate both apolo- 
getics and Scripture courses and would 
assign Part I of the Summa to freshmen, 
Part II to sophomores and juniors, and 
Part III to seniors. 


:] 


10 Monday Evening lectures 
starting Jan. 30, 7:30 to 9 
New Course. ee You may register, secure 


catalogue, or information, in 

Roadblocks to The verson...bv phone or mai: 
ORDHAM CAMPUS 10 A.M. to 

Understanding 0 6 P.M. 190th St. & 3rd Ave., 
Bronx 58, N. Y., FO 
Catholicism Ext. 232, 281 

cent Smith has made an important con- 
tribution toward that end. 


fordham university Cnt F Davos 


7-5400 

School of General Studies — Bronx Campus 

A GUIDE TO THE THOUGHT OF 
ST. AUGUSTINE 
By Eugene Portalié, S.J. Regnery. 428p. 
$6.50 
THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF 
SAINT AUGUSTINE 


By Etienne Gilson. Random House. 398p. 
$7.50 


Some years ago Mortimer Adler wrote 
an essay entitled “In Defense of a Phi- 
losophy of Education” in which he said 
it would be a further and more challeng- 
ing task to spell out the philosophy of 
education according to Thomism. Dr. 
Adler has never completed the task him- 
self. It seems to this reviewer that Vin- 





Open to the General Public Co-educational 


LECTURES ON OBJECTIONS RAISED AGAINST CATHOLICISM, HOW TO 
ANSWER THEM AND EXPLAIN THE CHURCH'S FAITH AND PRACTICE 


THE CHURCH & CENSORSHIP—Fr, Harold aay aed ev tyy ok 
ITY & PRIVATE JUDGEMENT—Fr. W. Norris Clarke, S.J.; LATIN- 
AMERICAN CATHOLICISM—Fr. Edward J. Sweeney, S.J.; ‘SHOULD 
CATHOLICS OPPOSE PSYCHOTHERAPY?—Fr. George Hagmaier, 
C.S.P.; THE PROTESTANT REACTION TO HISTORICAL CATHOLI- 
CISM—Fr. Vincent C, Hopkins, S.J.; MARRIAGE, yor —_ 
ANNULMENT—Dr, F. J. Sheed; MEDICAL MORAL PROBLE! 

Fr. —— S. Duhamel, S.J.; CATHOLICS AND CORRUPTION Fr. 
Jos. P. Fitzpatrick, $.J3 THE CHURCH AND POLITICS—Fr. Gus- 
tave Weigel, S.J.; THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE—Fr, Robert W, 


It is not unheard of that encyclopedia 
articles have become classics in their 
own right. The eleventh edition of the 


8 paren Encyclopedia Britannica had _ several 
Te articles which are still quoted by schol- 
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ars. Advances in research do not always 
cancel out the achievements of earlier 
explorers in the fields of learning. One 
such article is Eugéne Portalié’s expo- 
sition of the life and thought of St. 
Augustine, which appeared over fifty 
years ago in the monumental Diction- 
naire de Théologie Catholique. It is now 
offered for the first time in an English 
translation. 

This is a remarkable study, and one 
can hardly conceive of a better intro- 
duction to the ideas of the great Bishop 
of Hippo. Who the saint was, his teach- 
ings concerning God, man and the uni- 
verse, the controversies he engaged in, 
and the evolution his thought expe- 
rienced—these are the major subjects 
treated. 

Portalié had a sure grasp of his ma- 
terial, not only of the works of St. 
Augustine themselves, but also of the 
scholarly investigations of his own and 
previous periods. He could, moreover, 
explain matters in clear and systematic 
fashion. 

The study has a highly controversial 
flavor. This is not astonishing, in view of 
the fact that Augustine has been 
throughout the centuries a controversial 
figure. He has been claimed by the 
heretical and the orthodox, by Protes- 
tants and Jansenists, by Thomists and 
Molinists. Taking up the debated points 
in trenchant fashion, Portalié maintains 
—and endeavors to prove—that on all 
major religious issues, Augustine’s views 
are in complete harmony with the Cath- 
olic faith. That such harmony exists has, 
of course, been confirmed by the magis- 
terium of the Church. 

This is a guide, not a comprehensive, 
exhaustive treatise. The views of Augus- 
tine are presented in almost schematic 
fashion. But an extensive bibliography 
has been appended, and the reader will 
be inspired and assisted to continue his 
study. The introduction by Dr. Vernon 
J. Bourke of St. Louis University brings 
the book-list up to date. 

Bourke declares that Augustine’s au- 
thority “as a Christian writer is second 
only to the canonical writings and the 
official pronouncements of his Church.” 
Not quite, perhaps. After all, there later 
came a Thomas Aquinas. But to neglect 
Augustine is to cripple seriously, not 
only one’s understanding of the Chris- 
tian faith, but also one’s appreciation 
of the true character of our Western 
culture. 

The second work under review was 
first published in 1929. A revised edition 
appeared in 1943, and it is from this lat- 
ter edition, which embraced some very 
significant additions, that the present 
translation has been made. The work has 
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had justifiable renown as an introduc- 
tion to the thought of St. Augustine. It 
exhibits all the qualities of Gilson’s 
extraordinary talents: thoroughgoing 
scholarship, penetrating intelligence and 
the gift of getting inside an author's 
mind. The translation has been carefully 
done by L. E. M. Lynch of St. Michael's 
College of Toronto. 

As Gilson notes, it is easy for the 
beginner to lose his bearings in reading 
St. Augustine, for the Bishop of Hippo 
never expounded his basic philosophical 
themes in systematic fashion. He left it 
to the reader to determine how the par- 
ticular point he was making fitted into 
the total structure of his thought. Hence 
the need of a work that would serve as 
a guide through the Augustinian laby- 
rinth. 

Peace and happiness were the su- 
preme objects of Augustine’s quest. The 
goal was to be attained by union with 
God, a union most perfectly achieved in 
this life through mystical experience, 
and in the next life by the beatific vision. 
But how do men find God? Augustine's 
answer is explored by Gilson in a series 
of chapters organized under the general 
headings of “The Search for God 
Through Understanding” and “The 
Search for God Through the Will.” 

Fundamental in the thought of Au- 
gustine was the conviction that religious 
faith must precede understanding. The 
conviction was the result of his own 
frustrating experience, when he tried to 
construct a philosophy of life divorced 
from religious principle. Augustine, 
however, did not disdain philosophy. 
He made the fullest possible use of it 
in exploring the heights and depths of 
reality. But it was always rigidly con- 
trolled by religious insight. 

The grave question arises, however, 
whether the philosophy utilized by Au- 
gustine — neo-Platonism — was the best 
suited for the exposition and defense 
of the Christian revelation. Gilson frank- 
ly believes it was not. Neo-Platonism, he 
affirms, was in the line of “essentialistic” 
doctrines, which could only awkwardly 
be adapted to the “existentialism” of 
the Christian creed. Augustine himself 
was not conscious of any basic discrep- 
ancy between the philosophy and the 
creed because he tended to read into 
the writings of his philosophical men- 
tors Christian meanings foreign to their 
own speculations. 

But the weakness of genius is often 
more impressive than the strength of 
mediocrity. Gilson’s work fully exhibits 
the character and achievements of that 
genius. He has written an enlightening 
and most satisfying introduction. 

Francis E. MCMAHON 
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DIARY OF A RUSSIAN 
SCHOOLTEACHER 


By F. Vigdorova. Transl. by Rose Prokofi- 
eva. Grove. 256p. $5 


Even while Western experts are busily 
dissecting Soviet decrees, reforms and 
statistics concerning education, the 
daily routine continues undisturbed for 
the Soviet grade-school teachers and 
their pupils. F. Vigdorova’s account of 
her teaching experience in the early 
postwar years, slightly fictionalized but 
simply and charmingly told, offers us an 
intimate glimpse of the world of the 
seventh- and eighth-grade students in 
Moscow. 

The boys seem more serious, more 
dedicated although less sophisticated 
than their American counterparts. There 
is the usual sprinkling of “difficult,” in- 
different and insolent students. In the 
classroom, their problems are very much 
the same as those of schoolchildren 
everywhere. But in the afterschool 
hours, the “Pioneer” organization shares 
with the teacher the task of channeling 
the students’ energy. The boys are en- 
couraged to make wastepaper baskets 
for classrooms, rebind books, repair 
maps, do simple electrical wiring and 
take care, “collectively,” of problems of 
discipline. 

The teacher's job is never done, in the 
Soviet Union even less than elsewhere. 
As the author points out, “you cannot 
avoid the chores in teaching.” These 
chores include, in addition to a six-day 
week, visiting parents of children, hold- 
ing class appointments, helping the boys 
organize “Pioneer” circles, taking them 
on Sunday hikes, on trips to museums or 
visits to an orphanage. 

The author does not discuss, or ques- 
tion, the school policies of the govern- 
ment, or the school curricula. Rather, in 
a series of sketches and anecdotes, she 
dwells on the human problems which 
are involved. 

She sees the teacher’s task as that 
of loving the children and understand- 
ing them as human beings. “Besides be- 
ing a teacher I am a human being,” she 
exclaims at one point. This is a refresh- 
ingly new theme in a land where the 
teachers are reminded that they should 
be Communists first, foremost and with- 
out deviation. 

It is precisely the universality of the 
experience the author describes and the 
warm humanity of her approach that 
make the young teacher and her pupils 
come out more attractive in the Diary 
than they would appear in Khrushchev’s 
official description of the New Soviet 
Man. 

SerGE L. LEvitsky 
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DISPUTED QUESTIONS 


By Thomas Merton. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. 297p. $3.95 


In this collection of random essays, pro- 
vocative Father Louis, O.C.S.O., has 
some trenchant things to say about 
modern life in general and complacent 
America in particular. Chapter topics 
range from the Pasternak affair, Chris- 
tianity and totalitarianism, to various 
aspects of contemplative monasticism. 
Addressing himself to a characteristic 
theme, the relation of the person to 
society, author Merton opts incisively 
for a genuine Christian humanism and 
personalism. His aim is to provide fresh 
insights into the relevance of true “soli- 
tude” for the plight of mass man caught 
in the distracting web of social organi- 
zation, 

Of special interest is the suggestion 
that a purely eremitical community, iso- 
lated and quiet, might prove fruitful in 
extending the spiritual and intellectual 
life—through dialogue with Catholic 
and non-Catholic artists, philosophers, 
scientists and politicians “on a very sim- 
ple, radicat and primitive level, though 
in full cognizance of the problems of 
our time.” This would not be an habi- 
tual apostolate but a controlled and 
selective method of contact with a soli- 
tary, contemplative and __ prophetic 
group. 

An appreciative and perceptive anal- 
ysis of the Pasternak affair is enhanced 
by a personal letter from the renowned 
Russian author, written shortly before 
his death in May, 1960. Merton claims 
that the real significance of the storm 
over Doctor Zhivago is its spiritual 
rather than its political implications. 
Pasternak’s was an authentic, if slightly 
“offbeat” religious experience, persua- 
sive and moving in its spontaneity, and 
the man himself a “kind of symbol of 
freedom and creativity in the midst 
of an alienated society—an alienated 
world.” 

The chapter on Christianity and 
totalitarianism contains a devastating 
diagnosis of the nature and evils of 
fanaticism, which inevitably tends to 
ruthlessness and excess. The reader is 
often hard pressed not to level this same 
charge against the censorious style of 
Disputed Questions. How else account 
for such exaggerations as “the chaotic 
meaninglessness of all twentieth-century 
political life,” and the assertion that 
“politics has practically ceased to be a 
really vital and significant force in man’s 
society.” Gabriel Marcel once observed 
that fanatic expression directed against 
a real or imagined foe issues either in 
an equally violent reaction or a refusal 
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to do battle. In any case discussion is 
denied and dialogue closed off. Only 
the saint, he says, can escape this com- 
pulsion. Perhaps this is the measure of 
virtue required to pierce through the 
jinvectives to the central and sound mes- 
sage of the book—that the Christian soli- 
tary can live close to the heart of the 
Church, making his indispensable con- 
tribution to the fulness of her divine 
mission. 

PATRICIA BARRETT, R.S.C.J. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM: His Life and Work 
By Derek Hudson. Scribner. 181p. $20 


Arthur Rackham’s one-penny plain, 
tuppeny colored palette always stayed 
close to the shilling paint box of his 
childhood. He never achieved his ambi- 
tion of being elected to the Royal Acad- 
emy any more than Sir Arthur Sullivan 
had been able to compose an enduring 
grand opera or Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
to write an historical novel on a Tol- 
stoyan scale. 

Though he was every bit as much a 
Victorian as they, like them Rackham 
became a vendor of unalloyed delight 
and, very likely, the greatest illustrator 
English letters has ever known. Though 
he knew such other contiguous realms 
as those of Alberich’s Rhine and Wo- 
tan’s Valhalla, his two especial demesnes 
were northern faery and that other 
fairyland of English masque which 
served as the occasion of his two finest 
portfolios: Peter Pan and A M idsummer 
Night's Dream. 

Derek Hudson’s monograph on a folio 
scale, sumptuously illustrated with line 
drawings and color plates from Rack- 
ham’s best volumes, does full justice to 
this “transpontine Cockney” both as art- 
ist and as personality. Hudson finds in 
Rackham’s artistic pedigree such Eng- 
lish predecessors as Keene, Cruikshank, 
Doyle and Beardsley. Japan also exerted 
its influence and, perhaps most of all, 
the German illustrators. This latter in- 
fluence was not unfailingly a fortunate 
one. England, not Almain, is Merlin’s 
isle of Gramarye; and Rackham’s na- 
tively English genius shines through 
most clearly when the Gothic overlay is 
set aside. 

It was James Barrie who coined the 
perfect phrase for Rackham’s special 
quality as illustrator. He “shed glory” 
on the books he illuminated, partly be- 
cause he knew his texts so thoroughly. 
Rackham has a good theory, too, of the 
artist as “a partner, not as a servant,” 
working at his most felicitous when he 
could freely release “an individual sense 
of delight or emotion aroused by the 
accompanying passage of literature.” 
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COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES OFFERED IN: 
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Courses on the Undergraduate and Graduate Level 


The Division of General Studies makes available its facilities to those 
who seek specialized or general education without necessarily matricu- 
lating in a degree program. 


For Further Information or Catalog, Write Director of Admissions 


Seton Hall University Seton Hall School of Law Seton Hall University 
South Orange, N. J 40 Clinton Street 151 Ellison Street 
Newark, N. J. Paterson, N. J. 
ae Seton Hall Seton Hall College 
; eton 
University College University College of Medicine and Dentistry 
31 Clinton Street 3055 Boulevard Medical Center 


Newark, N. J. Jersey City, N. J. Jersey City, N. J. 





























GEORGETOWN 
PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


GARRETT PARK, MARYLAND 
Founded in 1789 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG MEN, Grades 7-12 


Georgetown Preparatory School, conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, is located in the suburban 
villa section of the nation’s capital. Only students who are deemed capable of continuing their 
education through college are accepted. 
The school is characterized by small classes and individual attention to each student. A special 
advanced curriculum is offered to exceptionally talented students which includes college-level 
work in mathematics, science, Latin and English. 
Recreational and athletic facilities are extensive: nine-hole golf course, ten tennis courts, playing 
fields and a new field house with three basketball courts and an indoor swimming pool. Coaching 
is available in all sports. 

For Information 


Address Director of Admissions 
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IN EDUCATION 
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R.O.T.C. UNIT 


For Information and Catalogue 
Write to The Registrar 


University of Scranton 


331 Wyoming Avenue, 
Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 








Change of Address 


If you have changed or are soon going 
to change your address, please send both 
your old address and your new address to 
our Business Office: AMERICA, 920 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N. Y. Please allow 
three weeks for processing the change. 











St. John's 


As a personality, Rackham was in- 
digenously English: part gnome, part 
Cheshire cat, part figure out of Gilber- 
tian comedy; relishing Marsala like Ed- 
ward Lear; caricaturing himself in his 
illustrations. He drew himself as Aesop 
more than once, and very fittingly, for 
he could-limn the little beasts ef wood- 
land and countryside as lovingly as any 
artist who ever lived. The last drawing 
he ever made, just before his death 
from cancer, was of Grahame’s Rat and 
Mole readying their boat for a Thames- 
side picnic. When the dying artist real- 
ized he had left out the oars, spent as 
he was, and to the vast distress of his 
daughter-nurse, he insisted on putting 
them in. It was as if he knew that 
Charon is not the only sable-suited oars- 
man. Who is to say that a velvet-coated 
Mole did not punt to that last dark 
wharfside with one of the oars the dying 
craftsman drew on that day of early 
September, 1939, with the sirens al- 
ready skirling over the London which, 
to Arthur Rackham, had always been 
the other side of Elfland? 

CHARLES A. BRADY 


THE SKY SUSPENDED 


By Drew Middleton. Longmans, Green. 
282p. $4.50 


The chief London correspondent of the 
New York Times draws appropriately 
on the verses of A. E. Housman for the 
title of his account of World War II's 
Battle of Britain. Just as Housman, in 
his “Epitaph on an Army of Mercen- 
aries,” celebrated the exploits of Brit- 
ain’s “contemptible little” professional 
army of 1914, so Drew Middleton exalts 





COLLEGE PREPARATION ONLY 
BOYS — GRADES 9-12 


Fully accredited Catholic school. 
Directed by Xaverian Brothers. 
Outstanding college record. 

Openings in 9th and 10th grades only. 
Interscholastic sports plus tennis, golf, 
bowling, skiing, hockey. Clubs. 

200 acres near Boston. 54th Year. 


the “finest hour” of the RAF fighter 
pilots of 1940. 

The author’s contention is that if the 
Luftwaffe had been able to establish air 
supremacy over Britain and the English 
Channel in the fall of that year, a Ger- 
man invasion of England would have 
been not only possible but in all likeli- 
hood successful. He dismisses, perhaps 
somewhat carelessly, the ability of the 
British naval and land forces to fend off, 
without the protection of air cover, the 
enemy onslaught. He concludes that 
defeat in the Battle of Britain (a term 
he reserves for the struggle in the air) 
would have been followed by a success- 
ful German invasion or by a British 
collapse resulting from inability to re- 
sist continuous bombing. He quotes 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt to the 
effect that this was the decisive battle 
of the war and that if the Germans had 
been victorious here they would have 
defeated the Soviet Union the following 
year. 

Mr. Middleton occasionally clogs his 
telling of this exciting story with lengthy 
quotations from RAF squadron logs. 
Terse and technical, filled with un- 
familiar abbreviations, these slow the 
narrative considerably. Although un- 
doubtedly intended to give the reader 
the freshness of eyewitness impressions, 
they are hard going for nonprofessional 
airmen. 

For some reason (perhaps _avail- 
ability of material), Mr. Middleton 
greatly emphasizes the role of the 85th 
Fighter Squadron and its leader, Peter 
Townsend. One wonders if this is not 
slightly ex post facto. Have Mr. Town- 
send’s latter-day marital difficulties and 
romantic attachments tempted the 
author to overpublicize his earlier 
reputation? 

Mr. Middleton is throughout scrupu- 
lously fair to the German fliers, “brave 
and steadfast men, terribly mishandled 
and serving an odious tyranny.” In all, 
The Sky Suspended is an honest and 
absorbing re-creation of a dramatic 
moment of recent history. 


H. L. Rorinor 


SAIGON JOURNEY 
By Ann Stafford. Taplinger. 188p. $3.50 


Here is a fascinating report by a trained 
Catholic social worker and practiced 
writer of the lives and thoughts of na- 
tive women in Asian countries today. 
She met the best-educated women at 
Bangkok, when she attended the UN 
seminar for Southeast Asian women in 
public life, as official observer for the 
Catholic International Union for Social 
Service. 
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Then began her personal exploration 
of native Catholic communities. She 
made friends and was invited as a guest 
to native homes in Thailand, Burma, 
Cambodia, Viet Nam, Hongkong, India 
and Pakistan. Her passport was her 
rosary. Even across a language barrier, 
display of her beads created a bond, as 
on her visit to a Carmelite convent of 
Vietnamese nuns on an island in the 
Mekong river. 

Each page presents a new picture, 
deftly sketched and often a revelation 
to Americans. Such is the story of the 
Missionaries of Compassion in the slums 
of Calcutta, founded ten years ago and 
already numbering 70 Indian nuns who, 
by papal permission, wear the white 
sari of Indian women as they operate 
dispensaries serving 60,000 people a 
year and a refuge for the destitute 
dying. 

In whatever country, among the 
women of whatever nationality, the au- 
thor found two sentiments universal. 
The Asian women are grateful for the 
money donations, the technical skill and 
instruction from Western countries, but 
they do not want our Western “civili- 
zation.” 

They want to keep the family as the 
traditional basis of society. “You have 
created the problem of old people 
whose children are tired of looking after 
them,” said a Pakistan Muslim woman.” 
“Bribery and corruption are the evil 
which is undermining our countries,” 
said a woman in Bangkok. 

Dorotuy G. WAYMAN 


THE HARVARD BRIEF DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC 

By Willi Apel and Ralph T. Daniel. 
Harvard U. Press. 341p. $3.95 


Two decades of trial, error and reflec- 
tion while teaching “music apprecia- 
tion” have led this reviewer to recom- 
mend the Harvard Dictionary of Music 
as the best all-around textbook. Two 
reservations used to be in order: the 
book included too much and it cost too 
much. Both problems are now solved 
for the amateur. 

Astonishingly comprehensive, the new 
dictionary gives clear, concise defini- 
tions and descriptions of all musical 
terms in ordinary use. When needed, 
pictorial and musical illustrations are 
added. Major works, like “The Musical 
Offering,” are briefly analyzed, and sig- 
nificant operas (from Orfeo to Amahl) 
are synopsized. Historical sketches and 
evaluations show the authors’ balance 
and mastery of pedagogy as well as 
musicology. 

At the risk of seeming captious, may 
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I question the pronunciation key here 
improvised? Is the ordinary reader 
much helped by being told that “Orgel- 
buechlein” is pronounced “OR-gel- 
buikh-leyen” (sic)? And it is simply 
not true that “the Solesmes method of 
performance has gained universal ac- 
ceptance wherever Gregorian chant is 
sung.” But these are trivia among many 


excellences. 
C. J. McNaspy 


WALT WHITMAN’S CIVIL WAR 
Edited by Walter Lowenfels. Knopf. 335p. 
$5 


“I saw General Meade, General Thomas, 
Secretary Stanton and lots of other cele- 
brated officers and generals—but the 
rank and file was the greatest sight of 
all.” Thus Walt Whitman described the 
grand review of the Union Armies in 
Washington after the war. This obser- 
vation of Whitman’s summarizes much 
of what we already know about him: 
his empathetic feeling for the common 
man, his sense of direct experience (“I 
am the man, I suffered, I was there”), 
his almost obsessive cataloguing—but 
beyond these perhaps too well-known 
aspects of Whitman's work there is a 
sense of something more. And _ this 
“something more” is the sense of the 
war itself, which he caught in all its ter- 
ror and glory, with infinite pity and 
profound tenderness, missing nothing, 
leaving nothing out. 

It is all there in Leaves of Grass, 
especially in the “Drum-Taps” book, 
with poems ranging from the simple, 
imagistic “Cavalry Crossing a Ford” 
and the gentle “Vigil Strange I Kept on 
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Hospital Administration Program 
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STUDY HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION AT 


Xavier University 


Xavier University offers a year-round program 
in hospital administration. Students may enroll 
for either a certificate or (if they have neces- 
sary prerequisites) the Master of Business Ad- 
ministration degree with a concentration in 
hospital administration. 


Special workshops are scheduled during the 1961 summer sessions from 
June 19 to July 28 and from July 31 to September 1. 


The program is open to persons active in the field of hospital administra- 
tion in a position of executive or technical responsibility. Enrollment is 


For information, write: 


Xavier University 
Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
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the Field One Night” to the elegaic 
“When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d.” 

However, as one moves further into 
this book, it begins to take on a form of 
its own. There are 16 drawings of vari- 
ous war scenes by Winslow Homer in 
the book, and they seem amply to an- 
swer Whitman’s query: ( 

O what shall I hang on the 

chamber walls? 

And what shall the pictures be that 

I hang on the walls? 
To adorn the grave of him I love? 


MOUNT ASSUMPTION INSTITUTE Lowenfels has arranged the prose pas- e 


sages along with the poems in a slowl 





Plattsburgh, New York, JOrdan 1-4031 exfoliating form. Thus the book begins . 
to emerge as a kind of dialogue—the 
Founded in 1903; conducted by the BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN prose passages, all imbued with the 
INSTRUCTION. The Catholic Preparatory School of Northern New York | sense of the immediate, the particular 
Resident and Non-resident Students; Grades 8 through 12. and of the individual in the huge flux of 

Coll Pp t 4d General Courses destiny, seem to speak in a more every- poms 

ee é day, pedestrian voice to the quieter, 
Advanced Programs in Mathematics and Sciences. singing, chant-like voice of the poems. 
: : f : Whitman said of his projected but 
Special Scholarship Classes; Supervised Study. ag Hay Pos Ry hy Ses 
New York State Regents and School Diplomas. hook of handy stes-ani Siem. . . a bale 
Band and All Sports including hockey and skiing. full enough of mosaic, but all fused into 


one comprehensive theory.” The same 


References required. Scholarships available. might be said of Lowenfels’ labor of 
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PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN: 
. His Life and Spirit 

By Nicolas Corte. Transl. by Martin Jar- 
} College of Notre Dame rett-Kerr, C. R. Macmillan. 120p. $3.25 
aia Belmont, California Although The Divine Milieu, Teilhard’s 
— . , second book to appear in English trans- 
| Accredited Four-Year Liberal Arts lation, contributes some clarification to 





























College for Women his famous The Phenomenon of Man, 





t neither volume is easy to understand by 
Conducted by Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur ts has anal Ue eaten cee 
: his vision. At the present time, indeed, 
Art Home Economics a comprehensive study of the man and 
Biology Italian his thought is impossible; such a work 
pre-medical Mathematics must await the chronological ordering 
MAJOR FIELDS laboratory technology Music and eventual publication of several hun- 
Business Administration Social Welfare er of his manuscripts. Meanwhile, 
: ; 1astily written essays such as Claude 
Chemistry Spanish Tresmontant’s Pierre Teilhard de Char- 
English Elementary din: His Thought and this present book 
French Teacher serve a useful introductory purpose. 
History Credential Within the framework of a sketch of 


Teilhard’s life, Corte succeeds rather 
well in depicting the French Jesuit's 


100-acre campus, 25 minutes from San Francisco intellectual growth. The many scientific 
RS eS i sicdinad expeditions that carried Teilhard to 
6 ris alia —— China, India, Africa and the United 


States are narrated with a sense of ex- 
citement and a glow of discovery. Teil- 
hard’s part in the finding of Sinanthro- 
pus is accurately described. A whole 
chapter is given over to a discussion of 


For additional information write: 


Office of the Dean. Telephone: LY 3-7676 
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COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY 


OF THE SPRINGS 


Fully Accredited College for Women 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


e Bachelor of Arts 


e Bachelor of Science in Education, 
Home Economics and Music Education. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR, COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 


Young 
Ladies 


desirous of becoming Nuns, 
join the Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic, a Congregation of 
Papal Right, whose mem- 
bers recite the Divine office 
daily and whose object is 
to bring countless souls to 
Christ by teaching children in parochial schools, by caring 
for the aged, and nursing the sick in our hospitals. 


For Information Address: 


Directress of Vocations 
St. Catherine's Novitiate, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Marymount College 


A TWO-YEAR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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sional, Business and Medical Secretarial, and Mer- 
chandising curricula. A.A. and A.S. degrees granted. 
Fully accredited and affiliated with the Catholic 
University of America. 


Conducted by the 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Address: Registrar, Marymount College 
Arlington 7, Virginia 





FOR WRITING ENGLISH Charles W. Mulligan, S.J. & Michael P. Kammer, S.J. 


A handbook, a reference book, 


f I d ' | 
or college students se Led Cae Veleliny Came) meV iP Wmelen 4 


teachers, writers, editors, 
secretaries—as well as for all those 
who cherish accuracy in English 


xvii & 595 pages, $5 


A Textual Analysis and Systematic Synthesis 
George P. Klubertanz, S.J. 
vii & 319 pages, $5 


THE FRONTIER WAGE The Economic Organization of Free Agents ~ 


Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 


With the text of the second part of 
The Isolated State * 
by Johann Heinrich von Thunen 


ix & 390 pages, $6 
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ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S WORKS. 
All titles furnished. Free catalogue. Write 
Andrew Prosser, 3116 North Keating, Chi- 
cago 41, Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-on-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





PAPERBACKS FOR ENGLISH COURSES: 
Ballad of the White Horse—Chesterton, 
The Song at the Scaffold—von Le Fort, 
Secret of Pooduck Island—Alfred Noyes, 
with illustrations, footnotes, background 
material, and complete “Aids to Appreci- 
ation.” (Classes prepared in Teacher’s 
Manuals.) 85¢ each. Discounts—huge—on 
classroom quantities. Order from Catholic 
Authors Press, 1201 South Lindbergh, 
Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 
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The Phenomenon of Man, and judi- 
ciously chosen excerpts convey an idea 
of some of the other works. Corte has 
clearly perceived that Teilhard’s main 
interest lay in the future of the evolving 
universe centered around man, and that 
in all his research his conviction grew 
that the sole ultimately important 
science is the science of Christ. 

Enthusiasm tempered by cautious 
misgivings marks the mood of the book. 
Two chapters report samplings of favor- 
able and unfavorable criticisms of Teil- 
hard’s evolutionary synthesis. The views 
recounted are representative of scores 
of similar judgments which have ap- 
peared in the past two or three years. 
Whether Teilhard has powerfully pro- 
moted the cause of the Church or has 
dimmed the luster of the faith must be 
left to the final arbitration of time. 

The translation, done by an English- 
man, is generally good. An effort is 
made to achieve idiomatic expression, 
which will be better appreciated by 
British readers than by Americans. Per- 
haps this tendency is stretched a bit too 
far in phrases such as “like we our- 
selves” and “who can we compare him 
to?” Several errors clamor for redress. 
Thus we are informed that the Tertiary 
Period began “between seventy and 
fifty thousand years” ago; geologists will 
no doubt prefer the original French, 
which gives the same number of mil- 
lions of years. According to the trans- 
lator, Teilhard predicts the eventual 
“freeing of that portion of the Universe 
which has, all through Time, Space and 
Evil, refused the laborious task of syn- 
thesis to the end.” In place of “refused” 
the French has “succeeded in.” And 
that makes excellent sense. 

Cyrit VOLLERT, S.J. 


THE FEDERALIST ERA 
By John C. Miller. Harper. 304p. $5 


This book by a Stanford University his- 
tory professor is part of Commager and 
Morris’s New American Nation Series. 
It covers the political events of the 
Washington and Adams Administra- 
tions, when the Federalists were in 
control of the national Government. 

These years, from 1789 to 1801, were 
among the most decisive in American 
history. It was then that the Federal 
Government was organized and into 
operation. It was then, too, that the 
groundlines of both our foreign rela- 
tions and our party politics were laid 
down. The great currents of our na- 
tional life associated with the names 
of Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, which still flow today, arose in 
this period. 
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By Fathers Hagmaier and Gleason, 

Unique, practical—the famous Catholic 
| best-seller on psychiatry. $4.50 I 
| At your bookstore. SHEED & WARD, | 
| 64 University Place, N. Y. 3 i 
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Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 





An Introduction to the General 
Principles of Morality according 
to St. Thomas Aquinas 


Arranged in 3 Parts: 
* Human Destiny * Human Conduct 
* Law 
* Each chapter is equipped with 
questions and suggested readings 
* Cases are taken from contempo- 
rary American life. 


$3.00 per copy 


An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





* Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, chapter-questions 
and suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 


Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 





*A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
*Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Groymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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Because of its importance in Ameri- 
can history, the story of the Federalist 
era is an oft-told tale. Prof. Miller tells 
it again, clearly and competently, but 
without especial distinction. No exces- 
sive partiality for Hamilton or Jefferson 
mars the balanced tone of his narrative. 
His command of the scholarly literature 
on the period is admirable. His judg- 
ments on men and events are safe, sane 
and commendable. 

But his treatment of the dramatic 
and crucial episodes of these years tends 
to be brief, is sometimes superficial and 
seldom exciting. One is left with the 
feeling that he has read all this before 
and has gained little if any new insight 
into this phase of our history. 

Francis P. CANAVAN 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND OUR 
TIMES 

By Margaret T. Monro. Longmans, 
Green. 105p. $3.50 


The quality of recent books in English 
on the Bible has been almost uniformly 
excellent, and Miss Monro’s latest con- 
tribution is in keeping with that stand- 
ard. Her approach is—as it has been 
previously—popular, which is to say, 
informative while being very conversa- 
tional in style. Though not a large book 
(and in this respect it is surely over- 
priced), it is really an introduction to 
the books of the Old Testament, or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to call 
it a study of the content and various 
literary categories of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Miss Monro begins with a considera- 
tion of the Wisdom literature because 
these books “are nearest to ourselves, 
least foreign and unfamiliar.” From 
these she works backward “into increas- 
ingly foreign territory.” She may not 
win the plaudits of biblicists for this 
rather novel rerouting of the reader’s 
path, but it does have some merit for 
those who are largely unfamiliar with 
the sacred pages. Actually though, in 
her ‘hands the earlier material becomes 
—as indeed it should—equally contempo- 
rary. Thus, for example, the deportees 
of 598 B.C. become the “angry young 
men” of that generation, and the ap- 
pearance and significance of iron in the 
13th century B.C. is compared to the 
discovery pe finan Bo in our own. 

Especially good is the author's 
analysis of the creation narrative in 
Genesis, where she most effectively 
points up the theological (as opposed 
to any scientific) intention of Moses and 
the tremendous contrast this makes with 
the parallel myths of other ancient 
peoples. 
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SP MEN 

Indiana. Maryland 
MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
SAINT MARY'S Mount Washington, Balti 9, Maryland 


NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Sci Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. Graduate School of 
Sacred Theology. 





Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





Graduate School of 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Distinguished Faculty of 
Religious and Lay Professors 
SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 
Box A, Notre Dame, Indiana 


Maine 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: 
$1365. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 


Maine 





St. Joseph's College 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in libera! arts, elementary 
and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 


For information address: The Registrar, Box E 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 





Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees, Liberal Arts, 

Teacher Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical 
Technology, and Psychology 


New Jersey. 


Caldwell College 


FULLY ACCREDITED 








Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 





Convent Station, New Jersey 


New York 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 

12. Sma 








Beautiful 160-acre campus on 

Great South Bay. 78th year. 
Write for Catalo; 

Box T. Oakdale, L. 1., 






lew York 


Pennsylvania 





Mount Aloysius.. 


Junior College For Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), elementary educ., 
pre-laboratory technology. Occupational therapist 
aide, X-ray technology. Secretarial, medical secre- 
tarial, medical record librarian. Home economics, 
merchandising. Sports, Social program. State year 
of graduation. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box C, Cresson, Pa. ‘ 
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Occasionally her critical judgment is 
uneven; an unsatisfactory evaluation of 
Ecclesiastes is followed by an excellent, 
if brief, study of the Canticle. The flaws 
are, however, minute, and one can only 
hope that Miss Monro will continue to 
produce more books of this kind for 
many years to come. 

J. Epcar Bruns 


EZRA POUND 
By Charles Norman. Macmillan. 493p. 
$6.95 


In 1920 a lady showed Charles Norman 
the following lines by Ezra Pound: 

I wrapped my tears in an ellum leaf 

And left them under a stone. 

The lines stayed in his memory. Not 
only that, but by the time his present 
biography was finished, Mr. Norman 
had contacted, he says, every living per- 
son who knew the poet or anything 
about him. The result is a portrait of the 
artist from innumerable points of view 
over most of his life. To borrow the 
author’s words in criticism of Pound’s 
Cantos, the first part of this book has an 
“overfreightage of materials, chiefly 
quoted ones.” At the end are useful 
Chapter Notes, an Index to First Lines 
and a General Index. There are also 
well-chosen illustrations. 

Born in Hailey, Idaho, in 1885, Ezra, 
the only child of devoted parents, grew 
up in Wyncote, attended Hamilton Col- 
lege and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which he received his mas- 
ter’s degree in 1906. 

But this multilingual, cosmopolitan 
“teacher” complained recently that his 
Greek is not perfect. Today he advises 
those who desire to raise the cultural 
level to learn languages in college, to 
write in a strict form (e.g., the sonnet) 
until they know that form, and to stay 
in America—“it’s nearly all that’s left.” 
Yet he and his devoted wife, Dorothy 
Shakespear Pound, live with their son- 
in-law. Prince Boris de Rachewiltz. their 
daughter Mary and her two children, 
at Schloss Brunnenburg Castle near 
Merano in the Italian Alps. 

Which is the real Pound? Is it the 
man who “chose all art for his province,” 
or the one accused, but never convicted, 
of treason because he broadcast sneeches 
from Rome during World War II, 
speeches that Pound constantly main- 
tained did not incriminate him or vio- 
late the Constitution of the United 
States? These are the questions that 
Charles Norman set himself to answer 
in his biography. Indisputably, at least 
to this reviewer, the poet overshadows 
all, even the economist and the politi- 
cian, because Pound thinks as a poet. 
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Yeung Evra Pound went to Europe 
before Worl] War I to talk with some- 
hodv who woes interested in poetry. He 
had had some good teachers, but now 
he had the ur~e to do the teaching him- 
self. He needed an audience. Pound 
drew to himself in London, Paris, Ra- 
pallo, Rome, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
Washington, D. C., people with ideas 
beyond a monetary value. He called 
them the “Ezuversity.” 

The whole modern movement in 
art and literature seemed to be em- 
bodied in that tall, handsome, 
strenuous and ungainly figure, that 
innovator to whom all the innova- 
tors paid homage, that bearded ad- 
venturer who dealt in masterpieces, 
not like a merchant but a prince. 
That Mr. Pound followed strong- 

willed men with economic and political 
theories which got him into serious trou- 
ble with the Government of his own 
country can be understood when the 
man’s love of the poor and his hatred 
of usury is made clear. He denies anti- 
Semitic prejudice; yet Mr. Norman him- 
self cannot speak dispassionately on 
inatters relating to the Jews. 

In 1946, when Pound was flown to 
Washington, D.C., he thought, he said, 
that the State Department wanted to 
consult him. At the trial the jury de- 
clared him mentally incompetent, and 
he was incarcerated in St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, where he remained until April 
18, 1958. “I don’t weep over mere nasti- 
ness,” he complained, “but object to 
libel.” 

SisTER Mary AQUuIN, S.S.J. 


ST. PETER AND THE POPES 
By Michael M. Winter. Helicon. 236p. $4.50 


The constitutional history of an organi- 
zation in its early days is almost always 
difficult to recount. The difficulties, 
moreover, are compounded for several 
reasons when one deals with the early 
Church. In the first three centuries 
Christians had to hide from persecution 
by an unfriendly government; they were 
scattered in many places, with the result 
that communication was difficult; and 
they did not as a social group possess 
the kind of education which facilitates 
the keeping of records. For these rea- 
sons and others the history of institu- 
tions in the early Church is not easy. 
Fr. Winter has triumphed over these 
difficulties and has written an admirable 
book. Indeed, it may be the best book 
on the history of the early papacy by 
a Catholic since the time of Batiffol. The 
author traces the history of St. Peter 
in the Gospels and as his activities are 
recorded by the authors of later cen- 


turies. He then discusses the history of 
the successors of St. Peter down to the 
fourth century. The account is clear, 
forthright and critical. It is not always 
easy reading, for this is more than a 
popular book. However, even the casual 
reader who is interested in the subject 
will find much here, and the student of 
the subject will admire the competence 
and skill with which Fr. Winter has or- 
ganized the evidence. 

The author has a thorough knowledge 
of the original texts and is familiar with 
the important modern work on the sub- 
ject, both Catholic and Protestant. The 
names of Cullmann, Kidd, Jalland, Batif- 
fol, Duchesne, Harnack, Caspar, Toyn- 
bee, Lietzmann and others appear fre- 
quently in the notes and serve to show 
what progress has been made by the in- 
vestigations of modern historians. The 
author’s decision to discuss Papal power 
in the first four centuries in terms of an 
Italian zone, a Western zone and an 
Eastern zone was a happy one which 
keeps many questions clear because they 
are kept in contact with their native 
surroundings and not pursued to sup- 
port abstract arguments. 

It is a pity that a book so competent 
and otherwise complete should appear 
without a bibliography. 


CHARLES P. LouGHRAN 


A MIDDLE CLASS EDUCATION 
By Wilfrid Sheed. Houghton Mifflin. 425p. 
$4.75 


Satire of students’ mores (academic and 
otherwise) has been as perennial a chal- 
lenge to the enterprising novelist as, in 
real life, students have been a puzzle to 
their instructors and themselves. In this 
first novel Wilfrid Sheed offers us a 
delightful yet very thoughtful document 
which keeps this satiric tradition quite 
alive. 

John Chote, a middle-class under- 
graduate at Sturdley College (Oxford), 
wins an American scholarship for a 
year’s graduate studies at Lincoln Col- 
lege (on Morningside Heights in New 
York). This is a “first” for Sturdley, 
which has been contented in supplying 
England with tradesmen and dull minor 
clergymen. 

The book follows Chote through what 
on the surface appear to be the ordinary 
undergraduate vagaries and vices at 
home and those to which his scholarship 
seems to entitle him in America. These 
are of a more brash and monied variety, 
made available through Soames Fosdick, 
a former Rhodes scholar, and his sister 
Mirabelle, both suburban thorough- 
breds. All this would seem routine 
enough and undistinguished, were not 
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DAUGHTERS OF ST. PAUL 


A Pontifical Congregation meeting the 
needs and challenges of the 20th Century. 

Established in more than 20 nations, the 
Daughters of St. Paul bring Christ's doctrine 
to all people with the most modern means of 
Communication: Press, Motion Pictures, Ra- 
dio and Television. 

Writers, artists, technicians and social 
workers are found in their ranks. 

At the Novitiate in Boston, Mass., the 
Sisters conduct a juniorate for high school 
girls aspiring to be Daughters of St. Paul, 
and a house of studies for the higher educa- 
tion of its members. 

Young girls, 14-23 yrs. of age interested 
in this modern Apostolate are invited to 
write to: 

Rev. Mother Superior 
Daughters of St. Paul 
50 St. Paul Ave. 
Boston 30, Mass. 











THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS 


are dedicated to reparation by means of 
daily adoration before the Blessed Sac- 
rament exposed, retreat work, schools 
and foreign missions. Girls who have 
completed the eighth grade may apply 
for admission to the Aspiranture ; grad- 
uates and others up to the age of 30, to 
the Novitiate. Those who prefer do- 
mestic work have an open field of action 
as coadjutant religious. A true desire of 
giving oneself to God is the important 
requisite. Applicants are invited to 
make a retreat in order to consider a 
choice of life. 


Private Elementary School 

and High School for Girls; 
Aspiranture; Days of Recollection. 
700 East Church Lane, 
Philadelphia 44, Penna. 


Private Elementary School 

for Girls and Boys; 

Days of Recollection. 

2025 Church Road, Wyncote, Penna. 


Retreat House; Novitiate and Juniorate 
Coopertown Road & College Avenue 
Haverford, Penna. 
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the reader constantly alerted to two 
pervasive facts. The first is the deliber- 
ate academic vacuum through which 
the story moves, and the second the 
dreadful tedium of unenjoyed pleasures 
with which it is filled. The vacuum need 
not surprise us, were it filled with an 
appreciative, if errant, youthful quest 
of pleasure. But when the young cannot 
enjoy their excesses, we have come upon 
a cultural crisis with much farther 
reaching effects. 

Here, I think, we are at the heart of 
the satire. The middle-class ethos, which 
has closed in on so much of education 
on both sides of the water, is really its 
greatest enemy. It would, indeed, be 
needlessly snobbish to suggest that only 
a blood aristocrat can absorb a true 
education. Rather, it is a question of 
Johnson’s “bottomless Whig” who has 
always resisted genuine cultural values. 
Now, however, the new Whiggery 
through social and economic power has 
assumed an unwonted control of cul- 
ture and education. The educators and 
educated alike are unable to resist as 
long as they do not see the problem. 

Such, approximately, is the theme in- 
volved in the book as a whole, as well 
as in the drearily serious American 
scholarship students, _ their equally 
dreary but blasé British counterparts, 
their ineffectual teachers, the unimagi- 
native middle-class sightseers who come 
to Oxford out of term and, again, most 
of all, in the inability of the young to 
enjoy themselves. This last is consid- 
ered, rightly, symptomatic of cultural 
and psychological insecurity in the face 
of so much supposed knowledge of the 
same at the modern university. The so- 
phisticate’s emotional illusions cannot 
last long. Studies once over, the scales 
must fall from the eyes; or to use the 
author’s image, the mustache must be 
shaved off. 

This stress on satiric theme, however, 
is not meant to suggest that the book 
is a tract. Actually, it is distinguished in 
its own right as a novel, and its theme 
fairly difficult to isolate. For a first 
novel it is quite accomplished in char- 
acter creation, and especially deft in its 
plot structure, generous in flash-backs, 
well placed for symbolic as well as 
satiric purpose. The author’s constant 
ironic and ambiguous tone makes the 
book much more than mere satire. One 
is grateful to recognize the tradition of 
Evelyn Waugh and Kingsley Ames alive 
in still another satiric novelist. 

A Middle Class Education proves 
amply that Wilfrid Sheed is an author 
in his own right. Though he does not 
need billing as scion of a very distin- 
guished family of Catholic writers, he 


reflects the fine cultural vitality b 
which they have so well merited of the 
Church. Though the book rarely men- 
tions religion, it is profoundly Christian, 
Catholic letters can be proud of such 
cultural maturity. 

Joun D. Boyp 


THE SQUEEZE: Cities Without Space 
By Edward Higbee. Morrow. 348p. $5.95 


METROPOLIS 1985 
By Raymond Vernon. Harvard U. Press, 
252p. $5 


Prof. Higbee regards the human race 
as a rather messy lot of people. He also 
thinks we are a lot of people in another 
sense: there are far too many of us. His 
style in consequence tends to be what 
we might expect of Cassandra, were 
that melancholy maiden to come to life 
again and find herself in the employ of 
Planned Parenthood. 

The basic indictment of mankind pre- 
sented in this book is that there is only 
so much space on the planet and we are 
using it up not only rapidly but unwise- 
ly. It isn’t just that human beings litter 
the landscape with beer cans and sand- 
wich wrappers. That kind of trash the 
Department of Sanitation can pick up. 
But our roads and buildings clutter up 
the countryside too, and do it in a per- 
manent fashion. 

The U.S. population, which is Prof. 
Higbee’s chief concern, has been in- 
creasing fast and at the same time has 
become more and more urbanized. In 
recent decades the trend has been to 
desert the old central cities for the 
suburbs. The result is that the typical 
American metropolis threatens to turn 
into Megalopolis, a vast sprawl of built- 
up areas blending eventually into simi- 
lar areas around other metropolises. 

Prof. Higbee’s complaint is that this 
rapid conversion of farmland into sub- 
urbs is unplanned. Before the reader 
writes him off as a Socialist, let it be 
said that the problems which worry him 
are very real ones. If we go on allowing 
the environment we live in to be created 
without foresight, we shall face prob- 
lems of schools, parks, water supply, 
transportation and welfare costs beyond 
any satisfactory solution. 

It is the merit of Prof. Higbee’s book 
that it raises the crucial questions of 
metropolitan growth in a popular and 
readable style. Prof. Vernon’s book, on 
the other hand, is not addressed to a 
general audience. Here the expert writes 
for other professionals in the concluding 
volume of the nine-volume New York 
Metropolitan Region Study. The pro- 
fessionals who will want to read _ this 
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work will include teachers of the social 
sciences, and, hopefully, politicians. 

Metropolis 1985 summarizes the pre- 
ceding parts of the study and makes 
some predictions about the next 25 
years in the region’s development. Prof. 
Vernon is mainly concerned with eco- 
nomic developments and their effects 
in determining who will live in and 
around New York, what kind of jobs 
they will have and what sort of environ- 
ment they will have to dwell in. 

Although he sees New York slipping 
from its position of leadership in the 
nation’s economy, his outlook for the 
region as a whole is relatively optimistic. 
Downtown Manhattan will still flourish 
and the suburbs will grow and grow. 
But for the zone in between—Brooklyn, 
the Bronx, upper Manhattan and Hud- 
son County, N.J.—Prof. Vernon sees 
nothing but steady decline. Since every 
metropolis in the country has a similar 
“gray belt” surrounding its downtown 
business center, this prediction is of 
more than local interest. 

Of course, as Prof. Vernon says, there 
is always “the possibility that the tend- 
encies suggested here will engender 
some massive reaction on the part of 
governments and enterprises, aimed at 
arresting or reversing the trends.” But 
like any other sane man who has 


Manuals. 
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had dealings with governments, enter- 
prises and the electorate in general, he 
doesn’t sound very hopeful. 

Francis P. CANAVAN 


LAY SIEGE TO HEAVEN 
By Louis De Wohl. Lippincott. 317p. $4.50 


In this most entertaining, informative 
novel based on the life of St. Catherine 
of Siena the author sustains the high 
reputation gained by his earlier books 
about saints. 

Catherine is seen moving quietly but 
efficiently through the tumultuous times 
of the 14th century in Italy. While hold- 
ing intimate communication with God 
in mystic union, she carries out her 
divine commission of loving her neigh- 
bor by helping the afflicted, converting 
hardened sinners and persuading men 
of influence in both Church and State 
to set their houses in order. 

The Pope was in exile at Avignon, 
and the various Italian states and cities 
were busy warring against each other 
or experimenting with local forms of 
government that often ended in mob 
rule. 

Persevering prayer is Catherine's 
chief weapon, and her mystical expe- 
riences cast awesome light over many 
of the pages. Frail in body because of 


We invite you to consider the 


Cardinal Newman Revised Edition of 


ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE 


a distinguished four-year literature program 


for Catholic high schools 


For this 1961 revision Francis X. Connolly, Professor of English Literature at 
Fordham University, has joined the authors of the previous edition: Sister Anna 
Mercedes, S.C., Brother Richard, F.S.C., and Sister Marie Theresa, $.C. Together 
they have prepared a cohesive developmental literature program. 


In addition to the texts, this revision includes revised booklets of Reading Tests; 
Many Voices: Cardinal Newman, four longplay record albums with anthology 
selections read by prominent literary figures; and four entirely new Teacher's 


Available for examination now: Adventures in Reading and Adventures in 
Appreciation, for grades 9 and 10. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
Catholic Department: New York and Burlingame 
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her extreme austerity, but full of the 
fire of the Holy Spirit, she faced the 
greatest odds with serene confidence in 
divine providence. Her exterior trials 
ranged all the way from the care of the 
plague-stricken in Siena to the stub- 
borness of sinners and the inertia or 
treachery of self-seeking public officials. 

In her political policy she had three 
main objectives—to induce the Pope to 
return to Rome, to secure the reform of 
the worldly-minded clergy and to put 
an end to strife among Christians by or- 
ganizing a crusade for the recovery of 
the holy places in Palestine. 

Of these three objectives only the 
first was attained, and even there suc- 
cess was merely partial. Difficulties in 
Rome made the sovereign Pontiff regret 
the move, and he blamed her for it. 
His death was the prelude for the Great 
Western Schism which divided Chris- 
tendom over the claims of rival Popes. 

These stirring events supply abundant 
material for the exercise of the author’s 
talents, and he again shows himself to 
be a master of swift narrative, keen 
characterization and lively dialogue. 
Here the reader can not only learn much 
of ecclesiastical and civil history, but 
can also feel the thrill of high adventure 
undertaken for the glory of God and the 
good of men. WiLuiAM A. Dowp 
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“IT have offered myself 
to God for poor, 
suffering humanity.” 


Franciscan Sisters of the Poor, 
devoted to the care of the sick 
poor in hospitals and to social 
service among the needy and 
distressed. 


For information write to: 


Mother Provincial 

St. Clare Convent 

60 Compton Road, Hartwell 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 








Sisters of St. Francis 
Philadelphia Foundation 


Founded 1854 
6 


"The love of Christ urges us.’ The 
Sisters of St. Francis of Glen Riddle 
serve God and their neighbor in— 


Hospitals 

Homes and Orphanages 
Schools 

Catechetical Centers 


Eastern Novitiate 
Reverend Mother General 
Our Lady of Angels 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Western Novitiate 
Mother Provincial 

0858 S. W. Palatine Hill Road 
Portland 1, Oregon 
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SEVEN SAGES: The Story of American 
Philosophy 
By H. B. van Wesep. Longmans, Green. 
450p. $6.95 


Originally educated in philosophy, Dr. 
van Wesep worked with the Rockefeller 
Foundation for 35 years. He reminds us 
that, although the Greeks had their 
sages, we are blessed with some of our 
own. Our seven pillars of philosophical 
wisdom are: Franklin, Emerson, James, 
Dewey, Santayana, Peirce and White- 
head. This book distills their thought for 
the nonspecialist interested in philoso- 
phy. The story is not distracted by the 
views of lesser minds, and it attends to 
the cultural context of the main men in 
American philosophy. 

Within its range and leaving aside 
some inaccuracies, this is a successful 
nontechnical introduction to some basic 
American thinkers. Especially in the 
biographical details, the account is vivid 
and skillfully woven. We see Emerson, 
for instance, handling an invitation to 
speak at Salem .on any topic except one 
of lively interest and controversy! 

However, the author tells his story in 
order to establish the thesis that, from 
the beginning, there has been one Amer- 
ican philosophy, essentially the same 
but developing. 

All (the sages) agree in being real- 

ists, pluralists, evolutionists, free- 

dom lovers, and antiabsolutists, the 
last-named in the sense that they 
leave the system open at the end 
for still further growth. All stand 
for a broadening of intellection to 
include elements formerly consid- 
ered too everyday, too practical, 
too emotional, or even too irrational 
to be a part of the intellect. All are 
secularly minded in the sense that 
they seek for man a better life 
right here in the New World. 
There is a good measure of truth in this 
description of a common viewpoint. But 
some of its negative implications can be 
challenged. 

For one thing, the common denomi- 
nator is achieved by making two notable 
omissions from the company of Ameri- 
can sages: Jonathan Edwards and Josiah 
Royce. The former is left unmentioned, 
and the latter is presented in parody as 
a frontier Hegelian. There is more inter- 
nal disagreement among American phi- 
losophers than van Wesep allows. 

Furthermore, he regards Christianity 
and every supernatural factor as 
crutches shaped in the past and now 
definitively discarded by the American 
mind. His appeal to what “we” think on 
this score also underrates the depth of 
the discussions and divergences in 


American intellectual life. The only view 
on God which is given native creden- 
tials here is that of a God in becoming, 
a potency involved in a Whiteheadean 
process of being released and realized 
in human acts. 

In sum, this book provides a livel 
biographical and cultural study of seven 
important American philosophers, but 
unduly restricts the scope of American 
thought on the basic issues. 

JAMEs COLLIns 


SCHOLASTICISM 
By Josef Pieper. Pantheon. 189p. $3 


Once again a subtitle reveals the aim 
and the value of a book. In this instance 
“Personalities and Problems in Medieval 
Philosophy” fitly summarizes an excel- 
lent work. A scholar, thoroughly erudite 
in a tradition and well aware of con- 
temporary issues, gives his views of fig- 
ures and movements from Boethius to 
William of Ockham. Learning, lightness 
of touch and a flair for significant detail 
enable the author to attain what he 
views as the modest aspirations of an 
introductory work. 

The unifying theme—the conjunction 
of faith and reason—is understandably 
unoriginal, but the development is the 
fruit of original reflection. Key move- 
ments are brought into focus—the en- 
trance of Aristotle into the West in the 
late 12th century is an example. There 
is a fine summation of the recent studies 
which bring out the importance of the 
Tempier condemnation of 1277. In the 
context of discussing Siger of Brabant, 
the author offers trenchant comments on 
the relation of philosophizing to the 
guidance of sacred tradition—to which 
his own loyalty is so obvious. In the 
final epilogue, too, an arresting compari- 
son is developed, from the European 
viewpoint, of the “Great Books” project 
in America with the educational enter- 
prise of medieval scholasticism. The 
final chronological table is a commend- 
able feature in such an introduction. 

Such a brief work cannot but suffer 
at times from overly concise treatment, 
as in the considerations of Anselm and 
Scotus. The final enunciation of “Chris- 
tian Philosophy,” for all of its sincerity, 
will strike many as too enthusiastic, 
while the title may disappoint those who 
expect a detailed treatment in propor- 
tion to such an inclusive topic. 

But this introduction stands as proof 
that provocative thought is still to be 
found within the pale of the scholastic 
tradition. Nor can its contemporaneity 
be gainsaid: the penultimate citation is 
from Teilhard de Chardin. 

WiiuiaM L. REILLY 
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Piarist Fathers 


ORDER OF THE PIOUS SCHOOLS 


@ Genuine Teaching Order of priests founded 
in 1597 by St. Joseph Calasanctius. Mem- 
bers make a special fourth vow to educate 
youth. 


@ Having a tradition of more than 300 years 
they came to the U.S.A. just recently, and 
opened their own prep. high schools at 
Devon, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


@ Won't you come and help to develop the 
new American Province of an old Order? 
It's a challenge and thrill to build up some- 
thing new. 


@ Candidates for the Order accepted in ninth 
grade and through high school and college. 


Write for further information: 


PIARIST FATHERS 
1212 Monroe St., N.E. Washington 17, D. C. 
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BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 





Two Things To Remember 
1. God made you to know Him... 
to love Him . . . to serve Him in this world. 


2. God invites you to come to Him as a co-worker . . 
freely to become a Brother of the Sacred Heart. 

Have you the courage, the will, the love to dedicate your life to 

the Sacred Heart as a teaching brother? 

If you think so, find out more. Talk to your parents, priest or teacher, 

or write to: 


. to choose 


Vocation Director 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart 
71-06 31st Ave. 1137 Esplanade Ave. 
Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. New Orleans 16, La. 





The Congregation of 
the Sisters of the Divine 
Savior is an active 
religious community 
engaged in the 
education of youth 

on the elementary, 
secondary and college 
level. It also conducts hospitals, orphanages, 
nursing schools and undertakes home and foreign 


missionary work. 





SISTERS OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
PROVINCIAL HOUSE 


SAINT: MARY'S CONVENT 
3516 W. Center St., Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 











School Sisters 
of St. Francis 


St. Joseph Convent 


Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 


The Congregation of the School Sisters of St. Francis follows the 
rule of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis. Its works include: 


® Primary, elementary and high school teaching in parochial 


and private schools 
®@ Catechetical teaching 
@ Higher education in college, music and nursing 
© Care of the sick in hospitals, mental as well as physical 
@ Missionary work in home and foreign missions 


@ Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament in the Mother 


House 


For information write to Mother General, O.S.F., 


St. Joseph Convent, 
1501 South Layton Boulevard, Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 
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The Sisters of Divine Providence 
of San Antonio, Texas 


Welcome You to the Missionary Fields of the South- 
west to Help Serve God in the Apostolates of 


e@ TEACHING e HOSPITAL WORK 
@ SOCIAL WORK e@ CATECHETICAL WORK 


a 
For further information write to: 


Reverend Mother General 
Our Lady of the Lake Convent, San Antonio 7, Texas 














“To Give Souls to God... 
and God to Souls” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be working among 
God's aged poor. By administering to the weary bodies and 
immortal a of those who come to our door for aid, you 
combine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the Spiritual Works 
of Mercy—as you sanctify yourself by the exercise of the virtues 
and vows of Religion. 

Please write to: Rev. Mother Provincial, Little Sisters of the 


Poor, 1200 Valley Street, Baltimore 2, Md.; Bushwick & Dekalb 
Aves., Brooklyn 21, N. Y.; 2358 Sheffield Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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Conventual Franciscans of 
Immaculate Conception Province 


Father Abraham asked for three hundred thousand recruits a hundred years 
ago. Father Considine sent out a call for forty thousand in 1946. This year 
the Conventual Franciscans of Immaculate Conception Province hope that 
their trumpet doesn’t give out an uncertain note because they are looking for 
young men who will arm themselves for battle. 
Write: 

Todt Hill Road 

Staten Island 14, N. Y. 


Vocation Director 
St. Francis Seminary 
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for free pamphlet and information 





@ over 700 counties in the U.S. 
without a resident priest! 


WRITE Director of Vocations 
TRINITY MISSIONS — Box 30A 


Silver Springs, Maryland 


(CD Trinity Missionary 
Priest 
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DE scvncsnhavebasnscetepaaredessdesnbentweweseesy see OE ee Teer 

( Trinity Missionary 
RPS si biome sacs cccncokusslenenecwhesdseaaeehaeeckapeccee ON <.Sescascnsbenns ss Brother 


MISSIONARY SERVANTS OF THE MOST HOLY TRINITY 
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Who’s Who 


CuHar_es F. Donovan, S.J., is dean 
of the School of Education at 
Boston College. 

Francis E. MCMAHON is a former 
president of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association. 

SerGE L. Levitsky is a former 
lecturer in Slavonic studies at 
Oxford University, England. 

SisTER Mary AQUIN, SS.J., is 
chairman of the English De- 
partment at Nazareth College, 
Nazareth, Mich. 

CuarLes P. LOUGHRAN, S.J., is 
professor of history at Fordham 
University. 

Cyrit O. VOLLERT, s.J., is profes- 
sor of theology at St. Mary’s 
College, St. Marys, Kansas. 

WituiaM L. REILLY, s.j., is chair- 
man of the Department of Phi- 
losophy at Canisius College, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE MIRROR OF PHILOSOPHERS 
By Martin Versfeld. Sheed & Ward. 296p. 
$5.75 


This treatise is probably a difficult 
mouthful to chew even for professional 
philosophers; for the non-professional it 
mgy well be in parts an impossible diet. 
Nevertheless, it is warmly recommended 
for all intelligent readers both for its 
theme and for its revelation of a hearty, 
vigorous Christian philosopher. 

Martin Versfeld is not widely known 
in this country. He is a South Afri- 
kander, which presumably means that 
he possesses a blend of Dutch and Brit- 
ish traits. Both earthy and erudite, real- 
istic and inspiring, precise in logic 
and warm in feeling, Prof. Versfeld re- 
minds one of G. K. Chesterton whom he 
confesses to be his alter ego. His vigor- 
ous personality comes through in this 
thin book despite the fact that he never 
relaxes his rigorous philosophizing for 
a moment. 

This achievement is no tour de force, 
but is, you might say, the very purpose 
of his writing. For philosophizing, he 
says, must begin with the intuition of 
one’s self existing in and reflecting upon 
one’s concrete situation: 

Philosophy, because it is not mere 

ratiocination but a wisdom gained 

through intelligence, begins and 
ends in an intuition. This is an intu- 
ition of itself which is an intu- 
ition of being, because in philoso- 
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COLLEGE 
of the 
HOLY NAMES 


Oakiand, 
California 


in the San Francisco Bay area, the cultural 
center of the West 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Courses: Arts and Sciences, Educa- 
tion, Nursing Education, 
Laboratory Technology, 
Music 


Bachelor of Arts, Science, 
Music 

Master's in English, Music, 
Music Education, Social 
Sciences, History 


Degrees: 











CONSOLATA SOCIETY 
for 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 
5406 Colorado Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 11, D.C. 


The Consolata Society for Foreign Mis- 
sions takes its name from the Shrine of 
Our Lady of Consolation in Turin, 
Italy, where the Founder, Father 
Joseph Allamano, received the inspira- 
tion to organize a new congregation of 
priests and brothers, devoted to the 
conversion of non-Christian peoples. 
Since its beginning in Italy in 1901, the 
Society has steadily expanded, with 
foundations in Canada, England, 
Portugal, Spain, and the United States. 
Its mission territories are located in 
areas of crucial concern to the Church 
today: Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, 
and Mozambique) and South America 
(Argentina, Colombia, and Brazil). 
In these difficult times, the need for 
more missionaries is urgent. A great 
challenge is offered to you—will you 
consider it? 

For further information, write to the 
Director of Vocations at the address 
given above. Delayed vocations will be 
given special consideration. 
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phy we are considering thought in 
its ontological dimension, and in 
its real continuity with the world. 
Thus all philosophy is autobiographi- 
cal to a certain extent. Indeed, The Mir- 
ror of Philosophers is nothing more than 
Martin Versfeld philosophizing, follow- 
ing out the implications of his thought 
wherever it may lead, explaining, ampli- 
fying, unraveling one node of it, and 
then going back to pick up another. 
This is not systematic philosophy. Yet 
there is a unity, a unity which flows 
from the theme expressed in the title, 
that what philosophers say should ring 
true not only with how they say it but 
with the fact that they are saying it. 
There is much that this reviewer had 
to leave undigested in the first reading; 
there is much more which had him in a 
fever of intellectual excitement. The 
author’s honest explications and criti- 
ques of modern philosophers are little 
gems; his insights into modern life go 
right to the quick; and the revelation of 
facets of his personality is a complete 
delight. For all who have a taste for 
meaty thinking, The Mirror of Philoso- 
phers will prove a vigorous workout and 
a rewarding experience. 
PETER L. DANNER 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 
By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Bruce. 238p. 
$4.25 


The positive aim Prof. von Hildebrand 
has in this book is to seek to expand the 
classical role of philosophy in man’s life. 
A negative consideration seems at times 
to weigh upon him with equal force, an 
attack against those who look upon sci- 
ence as “a magical charm” and who 
“worship science.” His book is not ex- 
pressly polemical, but the reader none 
the less has the suspicion that the need 
to defend philosophy against the cham- 
pions of positivism, relativism, logicism 
and a pseudo-scientific method colors 
the approach taken in the book. 

Many passages in the book testify to 
the eloquent conviction Prof. von Hil- 
debrand has about the importance and 
role of philosophy. His last chapter in 
particular is a tribute to philosophy as 
it fulfills the building of a spiritual 
earthly cosmos and accomplishes _ its 
highest mission of leveling the way for 
religion. His sources and his spirit are 
Platonic and Augustinian; his modern 
touch is along the line of phenomenol- 
ogy. 

The core of his book is the long fourth 
chapter, on the object of philosophical 
knowledge. On this chapter must rest 
principally the critical estimation of his 
work and the basis for his praise of 


philosophy. The sympathy one can eas- 
ily feel for his praise of philosophy can- 
not blind one to the critical task of ex- 
amining what the object of philosophy 
is for him. In this respect, a reader who 
is familiar with philosophy as critical 
investigation and understanding will not 
find sufficient basis for that eloquent 
praise given to philosophy. 

In this chapter, von Hildebrand re- 
duces the object of philosophy to a 
priori truths grasped by focusing on the 
essence of “such-being”’ of objects. Apart 
from the fact that this way of describ- 
ing the object of philosophy is a severe 
restriction, as a glance at the long tradi- 
tion of philosophical writing suggests, 
we are not giv en sufficient analysis of 
such a priori knowing. We are simply 
told over and over again, usually with 
the same couple of examples, that a 
priori knowledge can be understood 
with absolute certainty by intuiting 
necessary and highly intelligible es- 
sences. The reader still finds himself 
with such questions as: Do we have 
such intuitions? Is philosophy primarily 
concerned with such intuitions if we 
have them? How do we come to acquire 
such intuitions? 

No doubt Prof. von Hildebrand has 
many interesting insights into the nature 
of the philosophical act. The problem 
remains whether such insights and the 
intuitions upon which he dwells almost 
exclusively constitute what philosophy 
is. 

JoHN A. OESTERLE 


Art for Everyone 


Autumn and Winter, 1960-61, witness 
to an inspiring amount of new construc- 
tion of the “museum without walls.” It 
is made possible by ever increasing im- 
provements in the art of book manu- 
facture, color photography and skill in 
persuading distinguished authorities on 
art and architecture to venture into the 
“art album” field. The latest crop of 
these productions is distinguished by 
the originality of the introductory or 
accompanying texts—texts that stand of 
themselves, even without the pictures 
they describe. 

Fr. Raymond Schoder, S.J., professor 
of classical literature and art at Loyola 
University, Chicago, is an experienced 
traveler and explorer of artistic monu- 
ments at home and abroad, as well as 
an expert color photographer. Fruit of 
many years of his labor is the superb 
volume, Masterpieces of Greek Art 
(New York Graphic Society, 84” x 10”; 
$12.50), with its 112 color plates, each 
accompanied by a page of explanatory 
text. These scholarly, delicate analyses 
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The Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of the Holy 
Rosary invite dedicated young women to join 
with them in the apostolate of extending the 
Church in mission lands, through the joyful holi- 
ness of their own lives and by education, medi- 
cal and social work 
Write to: 

Vocation Director 

Holy Rosary Convent 

214 Ashland Road 


Villanova, Pa. 
we LLL LLL 
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EDMUNDITE FATHERS AND BROTHERS ARE MISSIONARIES 
TO THE AMERICAN NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. THEY ALSO 
TEACH, DO PARISH WORK, AND CONDUCT YOUTH RETREATS 
IN THE NORTH. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 
VOCATION DIRECTOR, SOCIETY OF ST. EDMUND, MYSTIC, 
CONNECTICUT. 











IT MAY NOT 





BE TOO LATE 


the Priests of the Sacred Heart! If you are a high 
school graduate under 30 or a college graduate 
under 40, we have a special post-graduate course 
in Latin and allied subjects which will prepare 
you for our major seminary. Ex-Gl's welcomed 
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DEHON SEMINARY 
Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts 
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are of immense value to students and in sculpture and architecture, that the “Life” section of this volume describes attem 
neophytes alike. The collection is wi Poets and profusion of Gaudi’s his Provence origin and chronicles his ligiou 
unique, not only for its fine photogra- architecture and decoration leave us artistic career year by year; the cata. a 
phy, but also for its scope. Its carefully gasping. His genius as a structural en- logue raisonné notes where and when ea 
selected specimens cover the entire gineer combined with his brilliant color each painting was exhibited. This sump- by pl 
range of 2,000 years of Greek architec- and love of quasi-human forms antici- tuous volume is a fine monument to a ee 
ture, sculpture, painting, ceramics, etc. pated the breakthrough by Frank Lloyd great artist by a distinguished scholar wilde 
The beauty of what is still extant of this Wright and other functional virtuosos and critic. Sa didact 
people, with whom, as an American of our time. “For him, as for Le Cor- It was not deformation that was so “are 
artist said, “the Goddess of Chance took busier,” say the authors, ‘it is nature new in the work of Henri Matisse. That up th 
off her sandals and remained,” wrings that holds the final secrets; but intrinsic was practiced in the Golden Age of just 1 
the heart with the thought of all that nature, not its surface embodiments.” painting by both Ingres and Delacroix, Phieat 
has irrevocably perished. But enough Georges Wildenstein’s magisterial vol- It was by rediscovering pure color at 11” x 
has survived to place upon Greek art ume, Paintings of Fragonard (Double- last, for it exists in the primitives, that artist’ 
the seal of immortality, as Fr. Schoder day. Phaidon Books. 9” x 12k”. 339p. Matisse opened a new road to painting. A 
brings out in his masterly introduction. 350 illustrations, including 16 in color. So writes Raymond Escholier, his biog. ‘elles 
If you don’t know what to call the $25), represents industrious years of rapher and critic, in Matisse: A Portrait a 
weird-looking structure color-photo- work and reflection devoted to the pro- of the Artist and the Man (Praeger. chape 
graphed on the Joan Miré cover of ductions of one of the greatest French 226p. 74” x 10”. 58 monochromes, 8 still 
Antoni Gaudi (Praeger. 193p.9” x 11”. painters of the 18-century, indeed one color plates. $12.50). The mere job of the la 
193 plates, 13 in full color. $15), by of the very great French painters of all listing Matisse’s enormous output in ong 
James Johnson Sweeney and Josep Lluis _ time. Of Fragonard it was said that he chronological sequence and _ historical Lies 
Sert, a little investigation will reveal would have been “a higher athlete if setting is a stupendous task. M. Escho- ye 
that it is one of the great Spanish Cata- fashion and bad taste had not diverted lier does justice to the rich and unswerv- | vid 
lan artist’s fabulous rooftops. You will him from his serious studies.” Despite ing integrity of Matisse’s artistic vision, | teft it 
find much to astonish and delight in all the talent that he lavished upon the as well as to the attractive traits of his Tor 
this, the only complete and detailed amorous court of Louis XV, Fragonard _ sensitive personality. Doing full honor diesel 
story of the 19th-century precursor  stoutly refused to paint mythology; he to the marvels of the Chapelle du Ro- “ht 
of modern architectural revolt. stuck to “living art.” He was apparently _ saire at Vence, the biographer describes with | 
Most of us are so used to thinking of _ never happier than when he could de- the obituary tribute paid to Matisse by capt 
Spain as a museum of earlier centuries _ pict the joys of humble family life. The the Archbishop of N‘co, but makes no a 
civiur 
still it 
The | 
Michi 
100 il 
Axel | 
; ea. man : 
SOCIETY OF — 
THE CATHOLIC i 
APOSTOLATE tai 
<>, i a “- typicz 
ee count 
Fe\ 
Roma 
Since their foundation in 1835 the Pallottine ot 
Fathers have been champions of Catholic Action cu tur 
and the lay apostolate. Their objective is to ace i 
make everyone an apostle regardless of his Villa 
vocation, profession, rank or sex. For this reason and 1] 
they mobilize people of all walks of life into pa 
the Society of the Catholic Apostolate, in which 
the Pallottine Fathers form the GOVERNING W. Gi 
BODY. Ishim 
Because of their universal objective the scope of 1” x 
their activities is universal. They teach in schools, Katsu 
conduct retreats, administer parishes, promote archit 
the Catholic press, encourage lay movements to its 
and work in home and foreign missions. struct 
The membership in the Society of the Catholic introd 
Apostolate numbers over 200,000 in 19 countries. tect V 
The Pallottine Fathers and Brothers number dersta 
2,200 members. | 
mate | 
sion. 
For further information write to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS - 309 N. PACA ST. - BALTIMORE 1, MD. | ““r" 
—am 
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attempt to solve the problem of his re- 
ligious faith. 

Le Corbusier calls himself “a visual 
man, a man working with eyes, hand, 
by plastic endeavor.” That would about 
seem to characterize the somewhat be- 
wildering blend of descriptive and 
didactic text, aphorisms, line drawings, 
scale plans and photographs that make 
up this book-album Le Corbusier has 
just released, by and about himself. 
Creation Is a Patient Search (Praeger. 
11” x 11”. 312p. $15), describes the 
artist’s struggles and battles, his ideals 
and epic crankiness. The immense Mar- 
seilles housing scheme—with gardens 
and quiet for everyone —the unique 
chapel of Ronchamps, the Dominican 
monastery of La Tourette, are some of 
the landmarks on his tempestuous jour- 
ney. Le Corbusier is, from his friends’ 
accounts, a difficult man to love. But it 
is hard to find a spot in the modern 
world where his restless genius has not 
left its mark (except, he says, in Paris!). 

Town planning, the obsessive preoc- 
cupation of Le Corbusier, is by no 
means a recent concern. The Romans, 
with their million-plus population in the 
capital city, had housing problems, and 
some of their devices for housing the 
civium infinita frequentia are reflected 
still in contemporary Italian structures. 
The Golden House of Nero (U. of 
Michigan Press. 11” x 8%”. 193p. Over 
100 illustrations with the text. $15), by 
Axel Boéthius, discusses aspects of Ro- 
man architecture from this standpoint. 
Beginning with the 8th century B.C., 
this survey covers 1,000 years. The high 
Roman tenement, brick-faced and with 
stairs leading to upper stories, was a 
typical Roman creation. Their modern 
counterparts are strikingly similar. 

Few contrasts could be sharper than 
Roman housing and Japanese, yet each 
proceeded from an exact adaptation to 
culture and circumstances. Katsura Pal- 
ace is the famous Japanese Imperial 
Villa near Kyoto, built between 1600 
and 1647. Katsura: Tradition and Re- 
creation in Japanese Architecture, by 
W. Gropius, Kunzon Tenge and Yashiro 
Ishimoto (Yale, 36p. text; 75p. photos. 
11” x 11”. $15), is the visual record of 
Katsura as it exists in the mind of an 
architect and a photographer. The key 
to its understanding is the agreeably in- 
structive and surprisingly sympathetic 
introductory article by “Bauhaus” archi- 
tect Walter Gropius. It helps us to un- 
derstand the Japanese concept of ulti- 
mate integration of function and expres- 
sion. Any prospective visitor to Japan 
would greatly profit by study. 

If you are planning a visit to Europe 
—a motor trip, say—and don’t want to 
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suffer museum feet and museum frus- 
tration, you will find solid help in 
European Art, by Wolfgang Stadler 
(Herder. 300p. 450 illustrations, 104 in 
full color. 64” x 9%”. $7.95). You will 
find detailed maps of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Spain, Netherlands, Bel- 
gium ‘and Germany (West and East) 
that will enable you to talk knowledge- 
ably to the travel bureau. The specimens 
are arranged in historical sequence and 
are provided with intelligent comment. 

Stylistic grouping, rather than mere 
chronology, is the method followed in 
The Arts of Man, by the Slade Profes- 
sor of Art at Oxford University, Eric 
Newton (New York Graphic Society, 
319p. 9” x 8”. 117 illustrations, 47 of 
them in color. $5.95). All epochs, from 
primitive man to contemporary ab- 
stracts, are covered. An explanatory text 
accompanies each item mentioned. Clas- 
sics of oriental art, including Chinese 
and Japanese, are included. (N.B. The 
Slade Professor, not without tongue in 
cheek, seems to have purposely slipped 
in here and there a bit of a special 
“shocker”’—by excessive nudity—among 
his colored illustrations. ) 

The World of Venice, by James Mor- 
ris, is not an art album but a competent, 
interesting, outspoken travel book (Pan- 
theon. 37p. Maps and 32p. of photo- 
graphs. $5). The writer loves Venice, 
every inch of it, but has no hesitation in 
telling you what he dislikes. It treats of 
what you should know about the city 
of St. Mark: a vivid, realistic picture 
of the Venetian people as they live 
today; in short, what Venice is really 
like. James Morris is a prince of travel 
writers, who succeeds in capturing the 
essence, the feel of the place, while con- 
veying the solid meat of its historical 
and cultural background. 

Joun LaFarce 
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l 
Jets, Rockets and Decibels 


For months I have intended to write 
about noise, but Time, on Jan. 2, “rang 
the bel” on me before I got in the ring. 
(The pun on the word bell will soon 
become clear.) Now I must find a new 
angle on what Time scored as a human 
plague and the bane of our existence. 

What is noise? Noise, in the human 


context, is any unwanted sound. It may 
be as soft as the merry hum of a prowl- 
ing mosquito at midnight, or as loud as 
a wailing siren. Noise comes in inter- 
mittent jangles of the telephone as well 
as in the continuous roar of an un- 
muffled truck. It may be low in fre- 
quency, like a foghorn, or as high- 
pitched as the whine of a Viscount 
prop-jet. It may even roam over the 
whole sound spectrum: a big rocket 
rumbles and thunders, sings and screams 
like a convention of fallen angels from 
the outposts of hell. And even hi-fi, 
stereophonic music can qualify as noise; 
it is obvious that one man’s Beethoven is 
another man’s nightmare, especially if 
the latter is trying to woo Morpheus in 
the next apartment. 

Granted that noise is physically a 
form of energy that impinges on our 
ears and produces undesirable psycho- 
logical and even physiological effects, 
it is interesting to note that much of the 
mounting noise problem is a by-prod- 
uct of our attempt to move faster: speed 
is purchased at the cost of high noise 
levels that disturb ever larger areas of 
our environment and ever greater num- 
bers of people. Today’s symbol of ob- 
noxious sound is not the riveter across 
the street; it’s the jet airport five miles 
down the road. Tomorrow, if we do not 
find a quick solution to the rising din 
of decibels, the fitting symbol of the 
space-age racket will be the rocketport 
out in the desert. 

I have already casually mentioned 
the decibel; but if we wish to compare 
noises, we must be explicit about this 
scientific unit. I can start by saying 
that a decibel is a tenth of a bel, and 
that both measure sound levels at a 
point in space: that is enough to give 
some sense to my opening pun, but it 
doesn’t explain the meaning of a decibel. 
Neither is it much help to say that zero 
decibels is linked with the threshold of 
audibility or that one decibel is about 
the smallest degree of difference that 
the ear can detect between the loudness 
of two sounds. For decibels are not 
really measurements of psychological 
differences of loudness. 

More accurately, the decibel is a 
number that represents the air pressure 
of a sound wave at a stated distance 
from its source. It is a power ratio ex- 
pressed in logarithmic form. This is the 
thing that confuses the average reader 
and therefore calls for illustration. 

Switch on the radio, stand back three 
feet and let Lawrence Welk tell you 
about the Lennon Sisters in a conversa- 
tional tone. Then, at the ear, the sound 
level is probably 70 decibels. To raise 
it to 71 db., your loud-speaker would 
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have to emit 26 per cent more acousti- 
cal power. But if you simply stood back 
six feet from the radio, the intensity 
level would drop to 64 db. Evidently, 
we do not have any instinct for com- 
paring decibels. At a given point, the 
sound level of quiet breathing may be 
10 db. and that of a business office may 
be 50 db. But the difference of levels 
stands for a 100-fold difference in pres- 
sure and a 10,000-fold change in “noise 
intensity.” 

Scientists do not consider a sound to 
be intense until the level at a given 
point approaches 110 db. Physiological- 
ly, the discomfort threshold begins at 
120 db. To experience what that means, 
stand 150 feet from a DC-7 when it is 
taking off. The pain threshold begins 
at 140 db., when the degree of sound 
intensity is 10,000 times greater than 
that of a boiler factory. Unfortunately, 
some jet engines deliver 160-170 db. to 
those close by. Here the sound inten- 
sity is trillions of times greater than in 
an average living room, and it is easy 
to see that the energy outpour can do 
permanent damage to organisms and 
other structures. 

Be of good cheer, the worst is still 
to come. Even now a rocket engine with 
a 130,000-Ib. thrust gives out 145 db. 
at 100 feet and may register 60 db. at 
five miles! As for the Saturn space 
booster, which has 1.5 million pounds 
of thrust, last December’s 80-second 
static test on an overcast day rocked 
the area of Redstone Arsenal for miles 
in every direction from the test site. 

Research on some of our worst noise- 
makers, such as the jet plane, has al- 
ready cost millions of dollars. But the 
results are very modest. Today all com- 
mercial jets carry suppressors on their 
exhaust pipes. Unhappily, besides low- 
ering engine efficiency and increasing 
operating costs greatly, these devices 
reduce the noise intensity by no more 
than 3-6 db. And no work at all has 
been done to achieve control of the un- 
earthly racket of the rockets. We fondly 
hope that science will soon learn to 
control noise at its sources. The alter- 
native is to make éarplugs or earmuffs 
a part of our daily routine. Right now 
it is becoming impossible to get away 
from the nuisance of noise; even the 
mountain lakes are becoming infested 
with the nauseating putter of the out- 
board motor. 

Is the Church getting concerned over 
noise? I see that the Bishop of Pavia, 
Italy, has instructed his clergy to go 
easy on church bells and in no case to 
peal them before 6.30 a.m. Bravo! 
Such a step need not be taken as a cow- 
ardly retreat in the face of Communist 
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annoyance at a clangorous ecclesiastical 
tradition. Instead, it may be a healthy 
concession to the weakness of harried 
human nature. For even with church 
bells, there comes a point where they 
cease to glorify God: the bells turn into 
bels, and 


How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their 
tone! 


L. C. McHucH 
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ADVISE AND CONSENT, at the Cort, 
is a political drama, by Loring Mandel, 
based on Allen Drury’s novel which won 
a Pulitzer Prize. While the story line is 
rather involved for capsule comment, 
Mr. Mandel has welded it into a com- 
pact journeyman job of playwriting. It 
is performed by a brilliant constellation 
of old pros that includes Ed Begley, 
Richard Kiley, Chester Morris, Henry 
Jones and Kevin McCarthy. 

The producers are Robert Fryer and 
Lawrence Carr; the director is Franklin 
Schaffner; Rouben Ter-Arutunian de- 
signed the highly effective panel sets. 
They have provided appropriate back- 
ground for a drama that thoughtful 
theatregoers will find amply rewarding. 


WILDCAT. For years video observers 
have raved that Lucille Ball is sensa- 
tional as an actress and comedienne. 
It appears that fifty million TV fans 
were not wrong. Well, not too far 
wrong. 

Produced at the Alvin by Michael 
Kidd and N. Richard Nash, Wildcat 
has a slender romantic story by Mr. 
Nash, music ‘by Cy Coleman, lyrics by 
Carolyn Leigh, and efficient direction 
by Mr. Kidd. It also has the benefit of 
humorous character acting by Edith 
King and Don Tomkins. Its most im- 
portant assets, however, are the pulchri- 
tude and effervescent personality con- 
tributed by Miss Ball. 

As Wildcat Jackson, a girl who hopes 
to discover oil, Miss Ball first appears in 
slightly faded dungarees, which she is 
still wearing as the curtain descends, 
after she has brought in a gusher and 
landed her man. But her mannish garb 


never damps her femininity. The girl 
interest, of course, is a must in a musi- 
cal play; Miss Ball keeps it evident 
without the usual frills and cosmetics, 
Your reviewer has not decided whether 
she does it by consummate acting or by 
dispensing her personal glamor. 


BALLET BALLADS, presented at the 
East 74th Street Theatre by Ethel Watt, 
is a fusion of fairy tale and folk bal- 
ladry in a mélange of singing and danc- 
ing. The production is divided into 
three stories: “Riding Hood Revisited,” 
“Willie the Weeper” and an unorthodox 
version of the Davy Crockett legend. 

“Willie the Weeper” is top entertain- 
ment, and Carmen de Lavallade is sen- 
sational in the dancing role of Cocaine 
Lil. 


CAMELOT, at the Majestic, was the 
first of three musical shows publicized 
by pre-production hard-sell promotion 
that came to Broadway shortly before 
and immediately after Christmas. Alan 
J. Lerner wrote the lyrics and story, the 
latter based on a novel by T. H. White; 
Frederick Loewe composed the music. 
Moss Hart has director’s billing. 

Messrs. Lerner, Loewe and Hart, the 
producers, labored hard and long to 
bring Camelot to town; two of them 
suffered coronaries during rehearsal and 
shakedown. The result of their labor is 
a rather tiny but very beautiful mouse. 

The story is pedestrian and barren of 
provocative humor; the music is void of 
a melody that one just has to sing; there 
are scenes that start reflections on Briga- 
doon and The King and I instead of 
holding one’s attention to the action on 
the stage. Richard Burton, rr An- 
drews and Roddy McDowall reward 
connoisseurs of acting with brilliant per- 
formances, however, and the former two 
render their singing assignments with 
more verve than is evident in the score. 

The settings by Oliver Smith and cos- 
tumes by Adrian and Tony Duquette are 
the most elegant accoutrements your 
observer remembers since Lute Song. 
More gorgeous velvets, silks and satins 
are on display at the Majestic than any- 
where else in town, except in Macy's 
yard-goods department. 


ALL THE WAY HOME, by Tad Mosel 
based on a novel by James Agee, is a 
folk drama that evokes sober thouglits 
on the riddle of why men die at appar- 
ently the wrong time. 

Jay Follet was a comparatively young 
man, about forty, whose still-living 
grandmother had passed a hundred and 
three. He was killed by brake failure 
while driving to the bedside of his 
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stricken 94-year-old father, who sur- 
vived his fourth coronary. The irony of 
the accident is the survival of Jay’s no- 
account brother, who continually raced 
along the road in an alcoholic daze, at 
the peril of his life and the lives of 
others abroad. 

The victims of the tragedy are Jay’s 
Catholic wife, isolated in a Protestant 
community; his young son, deprived of 
a fond and understanding father; and 
the whole Follet clan, of which Jay was 
the most stable member. The Follets, 
unlike the Greeks, had no ready word 
ascribing untimely death to supermortal 
whim. They were bewildered, as the 
audience is bewildered, by the recurring 
riddle of why useful men die and use- 
less men collect old-age annuities. All 
the Way Home is more poignant in 
mood and more evocative of serious 
thoughts on the mystery of life and 
death than any new play that has ap- 
peared in the first half of the season. 

Arthur Penn directed the production, 
and David Hays designed the scenery. 
The producer is Fred Coe, in association 
with Arthur Cantor. The play is beauti- 
fully performed by Colleen Dewhurst, 
Arthur Hill, Clifton James and their 
associates. 


CRITIC'S CHOICE, Otto Preminger’s 
production at the Barrymore is an 
amusing comedy tailor-made by Ira 
Levin for Henry Fonda’s versatile tal- 
ent. Parker Ballantine, a first-string 
drama critic, has earned an enviable 
reputation as an honest and discerning 
reviewer. When his wife writes an ob- 
viously gauche and hollow play, his in- 
tegrity forces him to submit an unfavor- 
able review. The situation is a natural 
for conjugal bickering. Further compli- 
cations develop when a lecherous direc- 
tor makes a play for the authoress, while 
the critic’s divorced spouse attempts to 
rekindle the passion that preceded the 
breakup of their marriage. 

Several objections could be registered 
here from the Catholic position, but 
since there is no overt indecency of line 
or direction, implied salaciousness may 
for the moment be ignored. Besides, Mr. 
Levin would say it’s all for fun, and 
Mr. Preminger’s careful direction is 
sophisticated without appealing to pru- 
rience. Scenery was designed by George 
Jenkins and costumes selected by Oleg 
Cassini. Both gentlemen were compe- 
tent in their assignments. 

Mr. Fonda is excellent in his portray- 
al of Parker Ballantine, a role that does 
not make exacting tax on his resources. 
The word for Mildred Natwick’s per- 
formance as an understanding mother- 
in-law is exquisite. 
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DO RE MI. Since the musical at the 
St. James, under the auspices of Won- 
der Boy David Merrick, gives us an- 
other opportunity to see Nancy Walker 
in action, your reporter greets it with 
aloud hurrah. Unhappily, the story line 
by Garson Kanin fails to exploit Miss 
Walker’s resources as a_ provocative 
comedienne. 

The score was contributed by Jule 
Styne; Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green wrote the lyrics. Boris Aronson 
and Irene Sharaff, respectively, de- 
signed scenery and costumes. Garson 
Kanin directed. 

The leading character is one Hubert 
Cram, who is eager for a fast dollar so 
long as he doesn't have to work for it. 
Formerly a racketeer, resolved to go 
straight, he cooks up a scheme to con- 
trol the juke boxes in his corner of the 
State without strong-arm pressure. His 
scheme fizzles, conforming to musical- 
comedy protocol; his embarrassment is 
amusing and often ludicrous. 

Phil Silvers has top billing as Hubert, 
but he wisely prefers to portray himself. 
His exuberance and Miss Walker’s droll- 
ery are the making of the show. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





1960 saw Hollywood produce a bumper 
crop of mevies which many people, fre- 
quently for good and sufficient reason, 
viewed with alarm. At the same time, 
it put out so few pictures of real dis- 
tinction that the year-end ten-best lists, 
even in self-styled low-brow publications 
that normally boost domestic produc- 
tions and are unreceptive to “arty” im- 
ports, were more heavily freighted than 
usual with British and foreign-language 
films. 

But I have shamefully neglected 
foreign releases lately. Here are two 
British films that, more often than not 
found their way into the charmed circle 
of ten. 


THE ANGRY SILENCE (Valiant) is a 
topical drama about an industrial work- 
er (Richard Attenborough) who is “sent 
to Coventry” for refusing to cooperate 
with what he believes to be an unjusti- 
fied wildcat strike. The strike is trig- 
gered by an outside agitator whose mo- 
tives, affiliations and connection with 
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the local union shop steward (Bernard 
Lee) are left irritatingly vague. 

Right-wing organs of opinion, which 
might otherwise single out the picture 
for special commendation, may criticize 
it for either of two mutually exclusive 
alleged political shortcomings: 1) for 
blunting the indictment of unions by 
laying the villainy at the door of an out- 
sider; or 2) for refusing to identify the 
agitator as a Communist—the most prob- 
able explanation for his activity. 

I would imagine that imperfect script 
writing, rather than political shilly- 
shallying, was at the root of this am- 
biguity. It is also imperfect script writ- 
ing that causes the film, once it has in- 
volved its hero in his principled stand, 
to resort to melodramatic violence to 
bring his cravenly self-interested fellow 
workers to their senses. 

Despite these reservations and the 
further one that its lower-class colloquial 
speech falls confusingly on American 
ears, the film is unusually absorbing and 
worth-while. For one thing, it presents 
a vivid, often rudely humorous and 
seemingly absolutely authentic cross 
section of contemporary British indus- 
trial life. For another, it has many in- 
cidental virtues, such as its moving por- 
trayal of the down-to-earth happy mar- 
riage of the hero and his Italian-born 
wife (Pier Angeli). Furthermore, it is a 
forceful, even though coincidental, echo 
of the American bishops’ recent state- 
ment on the pressing need for the indi- 
vidual to exercise personal responsibility 
in modern society. [L of D: A-IIT] 


TUNES OF GLORY: (Lopert-United 
Artists) concerns the peacetime duel of 
wills between the temporary command- 
er of and long-time officer in a High- 
land regiment (Alec Guinness) and the 
outsider (John Mills) whose appoint- 
ment as commander is a blow to the 
first man’s ambitions. The film is also 
an epic acting duel between two sea- 
soned and immensely talented “old 
pros.” 

In the acting contest honors remain 
equally divided. The clash in the story 
has an altogether less happy outcome. 
Mills commits suicide after he has been 
maneuvered into making a kindly ges- 
ture which he sees, too late, has hope- 
lessly compromised his authority. Guin- 
ness, witting and unwitting instrument 
of the downfall, is left to plan an elabo- 
rate regimental funeral while his mind 
becomes more and more unsettled by 
belated feelings of guilt. 

Ultimately the picture suffers for 
lack of an articulated central theme 
(except perhaps that the officers in Her 
Majesty’s peacetime army are, with the 
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rarest of exceptions, very queer fish in- 
deed). Even so, it boasts remarkable 
skill and unity in execution, and the 
two central characterizations are fasci- 
nating in their subtle complexity and 
utter detachment from movie clichés 
about military men. [L of D: A-III] 
Morra WALSH 


Deliver us, we implore You, Lord, from 
all evils, past, present and to come, and 
by the intercession of the blessed and 
glorious Mary ever virgin, Mother of 
God . . . (Codicil to the Our Father in 
the Mass). 


The final petition of the Our Father, 
But deliver us from evil, is voiced in 
the Mass by the acolytes (or sung by 
the choir) in the form of a rejoinder to 
the celebrant’s recitation of the body of 
the beloved prayer. In a whisper the 
priest adds: Amen. At once he appends 
a supplication which is clearly an en- 
largement of that closing plea in the 
Our Father. It is sometimes called the 
“prayer for deliverance.” 

We ask first, in sweeping terms, to be 
set free from all evils, past, present and 
to come. 

At this point there is no hint as to 
the nature of those evils from which we 
seek deliverance, but we beg to be 
clear of all of them, and the familiar 
chronological classification is added to 
enforce universality. The Church’s ma- 
ternal concern for all the concerns of 
her children is evident, but as we in- 
tently repeat this prayer at Mass we 
may save ourselves from illusion by re- 
flecting, reasonably, on certain distinc- 
tions in the complex matter of evil. 
There is evil which is only too real, and 
evil which is more apparent than real. 
There is that which is totally evil, and 
that which is but partly or even briefly 
evil. There is evil which is escapable, 
and evil which is finally inevitable. 

Holy Mother Church has no prayer 
whatsoever in which we demand of God 
our Lord that all the sting and storm 
and stress and strain be pleasantly elimi- 
nated from daily existence, so that life 
will be a lark from morning to night. 
What we do, or ought to, ask in peti- 


tion such as this in the Mass is mercify] 
deliverance from what almighty God in 
His wisdom knows to be genuinely eyjl 
for us. 

The prayer does proceed to certain 
particulars. First we plead: mercifully 
grant peace in our days. Perhaps it 
comes as a mild surprise that a petition 
which we of the tense thermonuclear era 
might have thought was the peculiar 
supplication of our age is actually im- 
bedded, word for word, in the ancient, 
established ritual of the Mass. 

At the risk of appearing unduly pes- 
simistic we must factually note that 
since the original sin every age of hu- 
manity has been a troubled one. Un- 
doubtedly, one century or one decade 
will be more tormented than another, 
but such relatively slight relativity does 
not invalidate the bleak snafu formula: 
“Situation normal: all fouled up.” Nev- 
ertheless, Holy Mother Church in every 
time and we in ours do earnestly beg 
God for peace in our days—that at least 
the frightful holocaust of big war may 
not occur. 

Next we ask that we may always be 
free from sin. To this plea no qualifica- 
tion need be added, for in deliberate, 
knowing violation of divine law and 
the consequent estrangement from God 
our Father we encounter the blackest 
evil. There is a peace which is distinct 
from absence of strife between nations, 
and that peace, actually no less impor- 
tant for the individual than the other, 
is interior peace of mind and heart and 
soul. But there is only one way in which 
we can possess such inner tranquilli 
and security, and that is by being al- 
ways .. . free from sin. Anyone who 
doubts this homely proposition may 
prove it by sad experiment. 

Lastly we beg to be safe from all 
trouble. The English noun here is not 
precise. Perturbation is what the Latin 
says. Again, you see, Mother Church 
distinguishes between the external dif- 
ficulties which, willy-nilly, we must 
meet in this valley of tears, and the 
interior disturbance, whether discour- 
agement or resentment or panic or 
dread, which the inevitable difficulties 
may cause. There is simply no use and 
no good and no reason in asking 
to spare us all trouble. It is indeed fit- 
ting to pray with the Church that we 
may not be excessively troubled—pros- 
trated, overwhelmed, defeated by trou- 
ble. 

Thus we pray through Mary ever 
virgin, Mother of God . . . Peter and 
Paul and Andrew and all the saints. In 
a matter as urgent as this we need all 
the help we can get. 

VINCENT P. McCorkry, S.J. 
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